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Owners of the luxurious hotels 
which line the ocean front along 
the glittering Gold Coast of Miami 
Beach must furnish their bath- 
rooms with care and discrimi- 
2 & nation. That’s why, since 1938, 
Hiltiee a as em. 168 of them have chosen Briggs 
Beautyware plumbing fixtures— 
mostly in color! Briggs gives them 
charm and beauty which delight 
their paying guests! Briggs assures 
durability and fade-proof, stain- 
proof finish, impervious to the 
damaging effect of tropical weather 
conditions. And, best of all, Briggs 
Beautyware gives them famous 
decorator colors in the height of 
style and good taste at only a 
very little more than white! Talk 
about public acceptance! One 
22225: oe ; _ Miami plumbing contractor has 


recently installed 3300 units in 
color in apartments, projects, pri- 
vate homes, hotels and motels in 
greater Miami. This localized ex- 
ample of Briggs popularity is 
reflected in similar stories from 
virtually every state in the nation! 
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The giant blades of the fan in the 
sub-sonic wind tunnel at North Amer- 
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“4 ROUPS of management men who spon- 
ds sor scholarship awards establish them- 
selves as in no other manner. During 
1951. NAF clubs across the nation gave 75 
scholarship awards, which totaled $16,175. 
Judging from the enthusiasm being indi- 
cated by other management groups, the 1952 
scholarship program will be greatly ac- 
celerated. 

No matter how high our standard of living 
gets, there will always be young people who 
cannot afford college educations. While it is 
perfectly understood that a college degree is 
no “Open Sesame” to successful, happy lives, 
it is generally recognized that in today’s busi- 
ness society a college degree does enable a 
man to better qualify himself for any particu- 
lar line of work . . . to be a doctor, lawyer, 
pharmacist or minister, it is almost an abso- 
lute necessity. So, regardless of the degree 
of importance one places on a college de- 
gree, it is generally assumed that it is better 
to have one than to not. 

The granting of scholarships by private 
groups to deserving young men (and women) 
is regarded as the most effective means of 
solving the problem. Business and indus- 
trial groups in the U. S. are responsible for 
over 150,000 scholarships every year. These 
groups feel that this is the only way to main- 
tain the traditional freedom of education 
among colleges and universities . . . freedom 
which will permit schools of higher learning 
to determine what subjects they will teach 
and what textbooks shall be used. 

Some people believe it is the Federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to send deserving 
young people to college, just as these same 
people believe it is the Federal government's 
function to provide “cradle to grave” security 
for every citizen. So there are special groups 
within our Federal government which are 
actively working to gain control of our col- 
leges and universities, in spite of the heavy 
private endowments granted our institutions 
of higher learning. 

This situation is not political. It is far too 
big for that. It concerns our whole educa- 
tional system, which is not perfect—but it is 
free. 





The management members of the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy com- 
mittee have rejected the proposed Federal 
Scholarship Bill, which would provide Fed- 
eral funds to “selected” students in higher 
education, in the form of scholarship stipends. 
The bill would also provide for Federal in- 
surance on loans to students, made by banks 
or by institutions of higher education. 

This sort of program would, of course, cost 
the Federal purse a sickening sum of money 
every year and would embrace thousands of 
American college students. 

According to the report of the manage- 
ment members of the National Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy committee: 

“This (Federal) scholarship bill would, in 
fact, introduce a kind and degree of dis- 
crimination never yet witnessed in American 
higher education. With only paper and 
pencil ‘tests,’ it would quite invalidly declare 
that those most worthy of higher education 
are the clever, verbally facile who are not 
necessarily possessed with wisdom or prac- 
tical ability . . .” 

There is little question that freedom of 
education is basic to the maintenance of other 
freedoms. 

Management groups who have gone into 
scholarship programs have done so without 
knowing where the money for the awards 
was coming from, and the men worked like 
crazy on white elephant sales, raffles, bingo 
games, dinners, ticket sales, carnivals, dances, 
and host of other money-raising projects. The 
club memberships found they were repaid in 
many ways for their efforts . . . intense satis- 
faction at doing a good job, pride at being 
able to help a deserving man to go to college 
to study as he desired, and within the club 
itself a great fellowship and unity brought 
about by side-by-side working toward a com- 
mon, worthwhile goal. 

Scholarship programs are wonderful invest- 
ments, for your management group, your 
management profession, and your country. 
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FAMILY had failed to make a living on a worn-out 
A New England farm. Did they demand government 
subsidies, checks for crops they didn’t raise, high prices 
for crops to be burned? 

They would have scorned such things— scorned and 
feared, for they knew from days under a foreign despot that 
where government money goes, government control goes, too. 

No, this family put everything they owned in that wagon, 
and walked beside it 2,000 miles, westward. They didn’t 
know what was ahead, but they were determined to keep 
on going until they found a place of freedom where they 
could keep their self-respect. 

They were English, Scotch, Dutch, Italian, French— 
people from many places—all, now, Americans. They knew 
that the only happiness is from self-respect, and the only 
way to self-respect is to earn your own way, not whine 
for something for nothing. 

Their sons and grandsons started grocery stores, became 
mechanics, saved their money and started factories. 
American machines bought by American thrift made the 
factories grow. 

And that’s America. Made by people willing to walk 
2,000 miles beside a wagon—to find opportunity. If such 
people are gone, if all we’ve got left are soft weaklings 
who want to be taken care of, then in truth American 
manliness is dead, that 2,000 mile walk was wasted, and 
there is nothing left of America but a hollow shell. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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OUND, constructive national conventions have become 

one of the most important parts of the NAF program. 
These annual meetings do much to renew our individual 
faiths in our NAF objectives and philosophy, and the fel- 
lowship and knowledge we individually gain are of un- 
limited value to us. 

The 29th annual NAF convention will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 17-20, at the Statler Hotel. Within 
a short time, the tentative program will be announced, and 
I promise that you will be pleasantly surprised at the 
unusual array of national figures who will highlight our 
program. The workshops and conferences will be geared 
to the times and will be led by nationally recognized 
authorities in the particular fields. 

The NAF clubs of the Cleveland area and the Home 
Office staff are well into the planning of specific details for 
the September convention. Therein lies the reason for the 
perennial successes. Already there is no doubt but what 
the 1952 convention will be the greatest in our history, and 
rightly should be because the NAF is now the largest 
association of management men in the entire world. 

As good planning is necessary for successful conventions, 
so it is with individual attendance. I hope that you will 
soon be making your personal plans to attend this 29th 
annual NAF convention. 


Sincerely yours, 


. 


RAY A. ARDUSER 
NAF President 
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IN A CAR 


For example... 


Value is a high-compression engine 
..you can tell how high by the com- 
pression ratio. 





A compression ratio of 7.0 to 1, for 
instance, is considered high. The 7.0 
to 1 means that the fuel-air mixture 
is compressed to one-seventh of its 
volume before it’s ignited. High com- 
pression “squeezes top performance 
from every drop of gasoline. 
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Value is high horsepower (HP.) too. 
One horsepower is the amount of 
power that would lift a 550-lb. weight 
at the rate of one foot per second. 
Plymouth has a 97-horsepower en- 
gine with a 7.0 to 1 compression ratio. 
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Value is also the way power is ex- 
erted. Combustion in the cylinder 
head should take place evenly and 
smoothly. The 1952 Plymouth has an 
engine head design that adds new 
smuothness. 


Fi ; 
Value is a starter that doesn’t “kick 
out” at the first engine response, but 
follows through for a moment to give 
extra assurance of fast starts in all 
weather. 
- | 
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Value is the electric windshield wiper. 
Unlike the vacuum type. the electric 
doesn't slow down when you're climb- 
ing a hill or accelerating. 


PLYMOUTH 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


2 
cylinders 


Value is the extra control of two, 
instead of one, hydraulic cylinders 
in the front brakes, where accurate. 
even action is important on a quick 
stop. It’s also Cyclebond brake lin- 
ings that outwear riveted types. 
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Value is a Safety-Rim Wheel that 
protects you in case of a blowout by 
holding the deflated tire firmly on the 
rim while you slow to a safe stop. 
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Value is the Oriflow shock absorber 
that gives nearly three times the cush- 
ioning power of the ordinary type. 
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Value is a chair-height seat that lets 
you sit up naturally, with legs and 
back fully supported, both in front 
and rear seats. 





Value is small but thoughtful details 
like a window regulator that raises or 
lowers your window easily in two 
turns. not four. or five. or six. 


pH——>. 
Value is a counterbalanced trunk lid 
that lifts at a finger-touch and stays 
up without bothersome side supports. 
And a counterbalanced hood too. 





alue is a lot of things 


Value is the extra durability of spe- 
cial. super-hard exhaust valve seat 
inserts. They postpone the need for 
valve grinding for thousands of miles. 
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Value is a chain drive instead of a 
direct-gear drive for the camshaft. 
The chain spreads the contact over 
many teeth. instead of just a few. and 
keeps wear to a minimum so the drive 
stays quiet. 
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Value is an oil intake that floats just 
below the surface of oil in the crank- 
case, avoiding any sediment on the 
bottom, drawing in only the clean oil 
that means long engine life. 
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Value is good service, too. Service 
ought to be (1) available everywhere 
and (2) in step with latest engineer- 
ing advancements. With over 10.500 
Plymouth dealers—more than for any 
other make — you'll find Plymouth 
service in every community. Over 
70.000 Plymouth servicemen are 
members of the Master Technicians 
Service Conference. 


e ¢ e We've covered just a very few of 
the things that contribute to car value. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea, before 
you spend your money, to see which 
car gives you the biggest package. 
for the money. of features like these? 


PLrymMoutH Division of CHRYSLER 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 











UR personal fortunes are of 

prime importance to each and 
every one of us. This is both logical 
and reasonable. As citizens of a free 
America, we all want pleasant homes 
and surroundings and sufficient in- 
come to enjoy the material prosper- 
ity which has become symbolic with 
America. Now what can we do to 
make sure that these material bless- 
ings will continue to be available? 
For unless we are aware of what is 
happening and do something about 
it, you and I may lose our job, may 
lose our security, or, far worse, lose 
any possibility of getting a job. You 
say, “That can't possibly be true.” 
Let’s take a look. 

Technically, America has advanced 
very rapidly. In all areas of techno- 
logical development, we lead the field. 
We have the science and “know how” 
sufficient to build instruments for 
creating wealth or destruction more 
rapidly and of better quality than any 
nation on the face of the globe. This 
is a statement of proven fact. How 
have we been able to achieve this? 
Each of us would probably answer 
the question differently. But the re- 
markable thing is that we have 
achieved it under conditions which 
many of us condemn as bad. If so, 
how did we do so much under such 
adverse conditions? That’s something 
to think about. 

Industry now is entering an era of 
very rapid change, not only technolog- 
ically but in another field. I refer 
to the whole realm of human rela- 
tions. Human relations in industry 
are changing rapidly. We have not 
solved our human relation problems 
as we have our technical problems. 
That is probably due to the fact that 
we haven't studied them as much. 
We have been so busy with technolog- 
ical developments that we failed to 
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pay much attention to human prob- 
lems. Now we are forced to deal 
with the human element whether we 
want to or not. I have talked with 
many executives who say they are 
too busy to think about the human 
problem. The fact is they are going 
to be forced to think about it whether 
they want to or not. That is the prob- 
lem we face. We have no choice as 
to whether or not human relations 
should change. They are changing. 
We do have a choice, however, in 
determining what the human rela- 
tions are going to be. It is within our 
power to determine whether human 
relations will be good or bad. If 
we are big enough men to set up a 
standard of human relations that is 
goed and effective, then industry can 
move forward at a tremendous rate. 
If we don't, there is only one inevit- 
able result—the socialization of in- 
dustry, and finally the communizing 
of our country. There is no other 
alternative. 

You and I believe in free, competi- 
tive enterprise. It is sound; but free, 
competitive enterprise cannot con- 
tinue on the basis of the human rela- 
tions which existed during the past 
century. We may wish it could— 
but it can’t. So the question re- 
solves to: Are we, as management 
men, big enough to solve the human 
relations problem? Some think we 
aren't. I think we are. 

What is the nature of the new re- 
lationships which must be effected in 
future management? I believe that 
these human relations, in order to be 
effective and permit industry to move 
forward, must be based upon definite 
laws of human nature. There are 
laws of human behavior. Laws that 
are just as definite and certain as the 
law of gravity. If I pick up my 
watch and release my fingers it will 


By Jim Bathurst, 
Executive Vice President of the NAF 


OF HUMAN NATURE 
IN INDUSTRY 


fall. It will always fall. There are 
no exceptions to that law. The laws 
in the field of human relations are 
just as definite. Let us illustrate this: 

Laws of human relations that apply 
to groups are not as definite as those 
that apply to individuals, but let us 
look at two that apply to groups. 

1. WHEN LEADERS DO NOT 
LEAD, FOLLOWERS GET NEW 
LEADERS. We are seeing that law 
operating today in industry, in busi- 
ness, and in the political field, for that 
matter. In a totalitarian state, au- 
thority is enough; but in a democracy 
a leader must have more than author- 
ity before men will follow him. Some 
men in leadership positions have for- 
gotten that simple, fundamental fact. 

2. WHEN FOLLOWERS PULL 
AWAY FROM LEADERS, DIS- 
INTEGRATION SETS IN. Many 
in the laboring classes are discover- 
ing that today. Some of the foremen 
are realizing the truth of that law. 
Of course, that holds in any area— 
business, industry, and politics. In 
other words, when leaders fail to 
lead (in America it must be a demo- 
cratic type of leadership) disintegra- 
tion follows and industry will disin- 
tegrate without better leadership of 
the democratic type. 

Let us now consider typical laws 
which apply to an individual. One 
runs like this. “If people don’t like 
you, look to yourself.” This law holds 
invariably. If you are supervising 
someone who doesn’t like you, don't 
blame him. Blame yourself. But 
better yet, instead of blaming your- 
self, find out what is wrong. We have 
scoffed at an idea that was given to 
us by the greatest teacher of all time 
when He said, “Do not try to pull 
the mote out of your brother's eye 
when there is a beam in your own.” 
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That is a fundamental law of human 
nature. It’s not just a religious con- 
cept. 

\nother law: “It isn’t what happens 
to you but what you think happens 
that affects you and influences you.” 
If you think a person has said an un- 
kind word to you, it affects you. If 
you think somebody has it in for you, 
it affects you. It affects you just as 
much whether he actually has it in 
for you or not. If you think a per- 
son dislikes you, it affects you ad- 
versely even though he may like you. 
If you think a person likes you when 
he doesn't, it still has its beneficial 
effect upon you. To like a person 
helps you more than it does that per- 
son. To dislike a person hurts you 
more than the person you dislike. 


Another law, “We become what we 
think others think we are.” This is 
especially true of our bosses. We be- 
come what they think we are. This 
is true to such an extent that by talk- 
ing to the president of a company, 
assuming he has been with the com- 
pany five years or more, you can tell 
what kind of foremen he has because 
his personality will radiate down 
through them. If you think your boss 
doesn't think well of you, vou will 
grow smaller. If you think he thinks 
well of you, you will grow bigger. 


Let us look at an illustration. As- 
sume that there are two foremen, 
each supervising 20 men. Assume 
further that each group is today equal 
in its output both as to quantity and 
quality. Yet one foreman thinks that 
about one-half of his group are punks. 
The other foremen thinks that all of 
his men are fine. Within five years, 
with no other influencing facts enter- 
ing in, the group working under the 
foremen who thinks they are fine men 
will be producing at least 25 percent 
more than the other group and _ in 
addition the work will have a higher 
quality. This will come to pass be- 
cause they became bigger men as the 
result of their thinking that the fore- 
man thought they were better men. 
That is a law of human nature that 
some of us do not consider seriously 
enough. We, as management men, 
are actually responsible for the 
growth and development of the men 
under us. We can’t change this law. 
They can’t change this law. It is 
unchangeable. 

There are many other laws of hu- 
man nature that we already know to- 
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day. I think these laws should be 
codified and interpreted so that each 
of us can apply them. 

It might interest you to know that 
The National Association of Foremen 
is now engaged in the process of col- 
lecting most of the known laws of hu- 
man nature as they actually work out 
in industrial situations. We are tak- 
ing steps toward cooperation with a 
research foundation which will con- 
tinue its research in the area of hu- 
man nature as they apply in indus- 
trial situations. Within a short time 
we hope to havé a compilation of 
those laws which can be used in an 
industrial situation so that the effec- 
tiveness of our human relations may 
be greatly improved. We _ believe 
this is a must in American industry 
today, and we hope to make available 
to every company that affiliates with 
us these basic tenets of human nature. 

These are just a few illustrative 
laws of human nature that will char- 
acterize the new era, the era in which 
human relations, respect for human 
personality, will be emphasized and 
will stand out in our thinking about 
industry. 

There are certain trends today in 
the field of human relations that are 
interesting. For example: it used to 
be the custom to get other people to 
work by dominating them and by 
sheer force of personality. This is 
obsolete. Just as machinery becomes 
out of date in a plant, so this method 
of getting work done in the super- 
visory process is becoming antiquated. 
And just as we must invest in new 
machinery, so we must invest in new 
methods of supervision. 


WHAT FOREMEN WANT 
In this order: 
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There is another trend which is 
interesting and to which we have al- 
ready referred. This is the tremend- 
ous rise on the part of men every- 
where in all levels of industry in their 
demand for respect and recognition. 
For example: foremen tell me that 
the one thing they want above every- 
thiag else is recognition. Salary does 
not come first. Foremen want to be 
thought of as holding a big job. They 
don’t want top management to refer 
to their job as being minor or unim- 
portant. They want to feel that they 
are among the most important men 
in the management organization, and 
want recognition when they do a 
good job. Secondly, foremen want a 
higher salary and feel they are en- 
titled to it. Well, who doesn’t want 
a higher salary? Of course we all do. 
The third thing that foremen want is 
security, according to what they tell 
‘me. Not necessarily a guarantee of a 
job. That isn’t what they have in 
mind. But if I understand them cor- 
rectly, foremen want to feel that they 
belong to the company. They want 
to feel they are part of it. One fore- 
man expressed it this way. He said, 
“When I go home I feel secure. I feel 
I am part of it and it is part of me. 
That’s the way Id like to feel about 
my company. I want to feel that 
I'm part of it and it’s part of me’. 
This all goes back to respect for per- 
sonality, respect for an individual. 
After all, regardless of our position, 
you and I want to be individuals 
first. I doubt if there is anyone who 
thinks of his title first and then of 
himself second. I think we all want 
to feel that we are bigger than our 
titles anyway. We as management 
men must adjust ourselves to this 
trend. If we don’t, we will fall by 
the wayside for we cannot stop this 
trend. It is inevitable. But we can 
adjust to it, and by doing so our 
human relations will become more 
effective. 

The trend toward greater complex- 
ity in organizations gives rise to mani- 
fold problems, especially in human 
relations. It is difficult to think of a 
man as an individual of inestimable 
worth when he is one of 10,000 em- 
ployees. It works somewhat the same 
as in war. If one man is killed it is 
a tragedy. If 10,000 are killed it is 
simply a sanitary problem. That is 
the effect numbers have upon us. We 
are going to have to get away from 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Emmett Butler at Kiwanis Ray Arduser at Rotary 





Harold Lyda at ABC B. A. Hodapp at Lions 





Emmett Butler at Exchange Gordon Parkinson at JCC 
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NAF LEADERS Sp 


Free Enterprise 


Dayton, O.—This national head- 
quarters city of the NAF went all-out 
in its reception of the directors here 
for the annual meeting, January 
24-26. In four days, five NAF of- 
ficials spoke before six luncheon 
meetings of Dayton civic clubs, and 
were heard by an estimated 1,000 
business, industrial and civic leaders. 
All the speakers defended the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system and urged 
American management to take its 
place in leading the country away 
from foreign “isms.” 

Maj. Gen. Mark Bradley of the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force base ad- 
dressed the 75 directors at a luncheon 
at the W-P officers club on January 
24, and asked for greater cooperation 
and understanding between industry 
and the military. He declared that 
the armed forces must rely on indus- 
try to produce the weapons of de- 
fense, and that greater cooperation 
between industry and military is es- 
sential to the rapid defense build-up 
now in progress. He complimented 
industry on capably responding to 
the past needs of the armed forces. 

The Foreman’s Club of Dayton en- 
tertained the NAF directors at a 
dinner meeting and the National Cash 
Register Company provided a special 
luncheon. 

NAF officials who addressed civic clubs 
and condensations of their addresses are as 
follows: 


E. F. Butler, Chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee, before the Kiwanis Club: 
“The time has come for all of us to stop 
trying to see how much we can get out 
of our country and consider what we can 
contribute toward maintaining the Ameri- 
can way of life . . . Many of today’s con- 
flicts and problems can be blamed on sub- 
jectivity and selfishness in the evaluation 
of social and economic developments 
Americans, unfortunately, determine the 
merits of such things as taxes, wages, ma- 
terials controls, security benefits and gov- 
ernment regulations on a basis of whether 
they are benefited or hurt . . . We all want 
to be on the receiving end and have the 
other fellow do the sacrificing.” 


Ray A. Arduser, NAF President, before 
the Rotary Club: “The more we get across 
to the American people the truth about our 
free enterprise system, the less attractive 
any foreign “isms” will be . . . The NAF 
objectives for its 50,000 members in ‘top- 
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Civil Defense 


and ‘shop-side’ management jobs are 
tter foremanship, unity in management, 
| support of American free enterprise 
The NAF is giving American industry 
1uch-needed ‘blood transfusion’ J 


B. A. Hodapp, Chairman of the Civil 
Defense Committee, before the Lions Club: 
America’s drouth is not for the lack of 
water but for the lack of real leaders. Un- 
less we find these leaders, we are a doomed 
ivilization . . . The U. S. government now 
ompromises with “isms” instead of getting 
rid of them. We cannot look to the gov- 
ernment for leadership, and we cannot 
expect it from labor leaders, educators or 
the clergy. It must come from American 
businessmen Businessmen must par- 
ticipate as leaders in civil defense and 
blood donor programs because they are 
vital to the survival of our way of life.” 


Gordon R. Parkinson, Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, before the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: “Junk of 
both physical and mental nature holds men 
and industries back from enjoying their full 
potentials . Junk is anything which no 
longer contributes to a person or firm’s 
welfare or enjoyment, regardless of in- 
trinsic value or how much it is worth to 
somebody else. The successful operation 
of a business depends on the successful 
elimination of junk Negative attitudes 
by many business executives holds them 
back as surely as 100 tons of scrap iron 


junk.” 


Harold Lyda, NAF Secretary-Treasurer, 
before the American Business Club: “Too 
many people, unable to make headwav 
through free enterprise, have gone to 
Washington to get Federal jobs. As a re- 
sult, there is a growing tendency there to 
shove free enterprise to one side in favor of 
government regulations Businessmen 
must take a greater interest in extolling the 
merits of free enterprise to school students 

Though President Truman asked for 
a budget of $85 million for national de- 
fense, $65 million of this amount is ear- 
marked for a national security program 
aside from providing guns, ships and 
planes.” 


E. F. Butler, before the Exchange Club: 
“Americans must re-find the pioneer spirit 
some of the pioneer spirit which made the 
country great . . . Security instead of 
opportunity is the desire of the majority 
of high school and college graduates to- 
day. They take a longer look at the secur- 
ity programs of a company than they do at 
the opportunities for advancement and de- 
velopment . This attitude is because 67 
per cent of the total U. S. population to- 
day had no adult experience in the Ameri- 
can free enterprise economy prior to 1929 
and the depression of the 1930's.” 

(Continued to Page 32) 
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by William V. Dobson 


N ANY, many times in this mod- 

ern business world we hear 
the expression “I'm out for all I can 
get.” Again, we may hear someone 
boasting of how he “put over a fast 
one” to get a raise, promotion or 
whatever it was he was after. And 
by “putting over a fast one,” he gen- 
erally infers that he obtained what 
he wanted without putting forth the 
effort he thought it was really worth, 
actually getting something for noth- 
ing. In fact, the general trend of 
modern thinking seems to be “some- 
thing for nothing’—increased pay 
without increased production and in- 
creased government benefits, with 
the government footing the bill. This 
conception of prosperity is a fertile 
breeding ground where Socialism, 
Communism and all the other ne- 
farious “isms” can breed, thrive and 
multiply. 

Actually, there is no such animal 
as “something for nothing.” One of 
the first things we learn in the science 
of physics is the basic principle that 
nothing is gained but at the expense 
of something else. Every action must 
have an opposite and equal reaction. 
Thus we find that by exerting ten 
pounds of force we can move one 
hundred pounds; but, we also find 
that we must move the ten pounds 
ten times as far as the hundred 
pounds will move. The amount of 
work is not changed. We _ have 
gained nothing. We have merely 
changed the relationship. 

One of the fundamentals of nature 
is that all things are in balance. If 
it were any other way, the world 
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would be in chaos. Weight, distance, 
direction, and time would mean noth- 
ing, and values measured in terms of 
these standards would become mean- 
ingless. We cannot change these 
immutable laws of nature Neither in 
the financial world can we, by merely 
changing the wording of laws, get 
something for nothing. Somewhere— 
sometime, they must balance out. 

It would seem that most persons, 
or at least a lot of persons entertain 
the idea that a raise in wages means 
a sudden increase in their purchasing 
power which in turn means more 
material wealth. As the little boy 
says—“Nothing could be wronger.” 
A raise in wages means more pur- 
chasing power only if there is an in- 
crease of production to match the 
higher wages. Unless there is this 
increase of production to counteract 
the higher cost of production, the 
manufacturer must raise the price of 
his product in order to maintain a 
fair level of profit. This cycle, hap- 
pening on all the items the employee 
must buy eats up the raise he was 
so happy to get and he is in the same 
position as before, clamoring for 
higher and higher wages. 

We are all going to have to wake 
up to the fact that increased pro- 
duction is the only real way to get 
more money (or more for the money, 
which is the same thing) and more 
material wealth. 

It has been said, and wisely so, that 
nothing is wealth until work is per- 
formed on it. Coal or iron in the 
ground is only potential wealth and 
has no actual value until work is 
expended in digging it from the 
ground, transporting it to the place 
where it is to be used and it is used 
for some worthwhile purpose. As 
long as no work is put into it, it is 
worth nothing, useful only to hold 


up the side of the hill it lies in. 

Thus we see that if it takes work 
to put value upon the object, the cost 
of the work involved is the prime 
factor in determining the article’s 
worth. 

Let us take, for example, a quan- 
tity of iron ore in its natural habitat. 
As long, as it stays where it is, it has 
no vaiue. Mankind can not use it. 
If we put work into it in digging it 
from the ground, moving it to the 
smelter and converting it into pig 
iron, it then has some value. The 
pig iron is converted into steel and 
its value increases because more work 
is expended. A craftsman shapes the 
steel into parts for an automobile and 
again we find the value of the same 
number of pounds of this original iron 
has increased greatly. Another crafts- 
man might take the same quantity 
of material and by putting more 
work into it produces—we'll say— 
surgical instruments. The value in- 
creases enormously. For a final ex- 
ample of how the amount of work 
determining the final price, let’s take 
the quantity of iron that was needed 
to make steel for an automobile and 
by numerous temperings, forgings, 
drawings and shapings turn it into 
hair springs for watches and _pre- 
cision instruments. How many mil- 
lions of dollars do you think a ton 
and a half of these would be worth! 

Here then, we see the same quan- 
tity of iron ore change from some- 
thing of little value into something 
extremely valuable, but we see also 
that it was the work that went into 
it that made it so. The quality and 
quantity of work determines the final 
value. 

Thus, work and work alone deter- 
mines the price of what we buy. Any 
artificial price controlling will some- 

(Continued to Page 32) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


HIS squib is about those men in 

industry who far too frequently 
are rated as being relatively unim- 
portant because they are “only” fore- 
men. 

Recently a mechanic returned to 
work in a plant in which he formerly 
had been employed only a_ few 
months. He had been laid off when 
an unexpected recession occurred. 
Although an excellent workman, his 
lack of seniority had caused his ter- 
mination. Re-hired the day he ap- 
plied for re-employment, his obvious 
elation was so great that he was asked 
why he was so anxious to return. 

“Because,” he said, “here I was 
treated by my foreman as though ] 
were an important cog in the organi- 
zation. Even though I knew very 
well that my value consisted only of 
skill at my trade, he made me feel 
that I belonged here. He made me 
happy by his attitude toward me. I 
wasn't just a guy with two hands and 
two feet.” 

Subsequently that workman told 
the personnel manager of the plant 
why he had been unhappy in another 
plant, even though it was located 
nearer to his home, its buildings were 
more modern, there was an up-to-date 
cafeteria, the machine tools were new 
and his pay rate was the same. The 
reason was that his foreman in that 
plant was a driver instead of a leader; 
one who brusquely ordered; never 
suggested; one who demanded; never 
requested. He could not smile; but 
could easily growl, or grunt, or snort. 
He never gave tongue to a compli- 
ment, or a hand to pat a man on the 
back, for a job well done or a sug- 
gestion made. 

Simple questions brought a “what 
the hell are you asking that for? —You 
ought to know!” comment. And, on 
one occasion, when our hero was get- 
ting a drink at a water fountain, that 
foreman tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: “We've allowed you guys 
five minutes intermission at 10 o'clock. 
You get your drink then.” 
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Both of the foremen mentioned are 
real persons. The “bad” one is a type 
not common in industry today. The 
contrasting types have been depicted 
because they point up the fact that 
both foremen are important — one 
harmfully important, the other bene- 
ficially important. No person clothed 
with supervisory authority is unim- 
portant; yet there are still to be found 
many men holding varying degrees of 
authority, variously called supervisors, 
or foremen, or superintendents or 





C. O. Barnard is District Sales 
Manager for American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Chemicals di- 
vision, at Azusa, California. He is 
ex-President of the San Gabriel Valley 
Management Club and ex-Chairman 
of the Coordinating Council of South- 
ern California Management Clubs. 











managers, who are not leaders and 
who do not know how to get along 
with their subordinates although fre- 
quently adept at getting along with 
their superiors. 

Most of them possess the technical 
and operational skills required by 
their jobs; but they were selected, 
apparently, without serious investiga- 
tion into their qualifications so far as 
human relations are concerned. And 
technical and operational skills are 
not, in a foreman, quite so important 
as is the skill that enables one to 
handle successfully his day to day 
human relations problems. 

Skills —all kinds of skills — plus 
knowledge—all kinds of knowledge— 
plus experience in applying both 
skills and knowledge tend to develop 
judgment. That is so because a per- 
son cannot be truly skilled in any 
field and be master of a fair measure 
of knowledge without possessing in- 
telligence. It follows that, in any 
evaluation of employee values, the 
supervisor who, whatever his manage- 
ment level, is able to apply effective 


“UNIMPORTANT’ PEOPLE 


by C. O. Barnard 


balanced judgment to his supervisory 
problems, will receive top pay in his 
classification and will constantly be 
in line for higher level management 
responsibilities. 

To sum up, “unimportant” fore- 
men are important . 

Because the foremen in any plant, 
if they have been properly and ade- 
quately oriented by industrial rela- 
tions specialists and top management, 
are the boys who are best able to es- 
tablish and maintain good, workable, 
profitable relations with rank and file 
workers. 

Because, if safety specialists have 
properly and adequately oriented the 
foremen in safety practices—that is, 
if the specialists have made the fore- 
men feel that they are important to 
safety practices—they are the boys 
who can and will see that rank and 
file workers follow the safety line. 

Because, if labor relations special- 
ists and top management properly 
and adequately orient foremen in la- 
bor negotiations by inviting them to 
participate fully and freely in man- 
agement’s formulation of labor policy, 
they will be the boys who can and 
will do most to sell rank and file 
workers on the reasonableness and 
fairness of management's point of 
view. 

Because, if personnel specialists 
and top management will let foremen 
have the final say as to which appli- 
cant for a given job shall be hired, 
there will be fewer “square pegs in 
round holes” and no new workers will 
feel that they are “behind the eight 
ball” with their foremen. 

Because, if top management is 
smart, it can avoid much annoyance, 
lost time and morale-destroying scut- 
tlebutt by announcing clearly and 
unequivocably by means of posted 
written words a policy which estab- 
lishes the plant foremen as the men 
of management with whom grievances 
must be settled. (This one will be 
dynamite unless top management has 

(Continued to Page 32) 
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Whether an individual likes it or 
not, he is a part of the American Sys- 
tem. He finds his job, seeks his se- 
curity and strives to create and main- 
tain a_ self-determined standard of 
living in this System. 

He encounters disappointments, has 
his experiences and realizes some of 
He works 
and has his daily existence in an eco- 
nomic atmosphere. The company 
which employs him also lives in an 


his ambitions in it also. 


economic atmosphere. Therefore, the 
two have much in common. 

Beginning many vears back, the 
public began to evidence a lack of 
knowledge or understanding of the 
simple fundamentals of our business 
system. Through the failure’ to 
realize the importance of understand- 
ing, vears of accumulated misunder- 
standing has now come upon us as a 
torrent—what with the tremendous 
following that has been gathered by 
political “pied-pipers” peddling their 
utopian promises. 

Recently business leaders have 
placed increased emphasis on the sub- 
ject of Economic Education or Eco- 
nomic Information for employees. 
Many special organizations, sup- 
ported by business men, have been 
created to foster such programs. 

There is increasing interest on the 
part of executives in the subject of 
supplying economic information to 
employees. Undoubtedly the reason 
behind this is the feeling on the part 
of so many in management that many 
employees misunderstand business. 

This belief is well founded. Study 
after study indicates that there is 
great misunderstanding. This is not 
the result of some sudden strike of 
lightning, but rather it is the ac- 
cumulation of long years of neglect 
by management in telling the em- 
ployees within their own establish- 
ments reliable and understandable 
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information about the business. 


HOW MANY BATH TUBS IS NOT THE 
ANSWER. 

Unfortunately many of the current 
programs providing economic _ in- 
formation to employees and the pub- 
lic have concentrated on. statistics. 
From what one reads, the number of 
bath tubs, radios and telephones we 
have in America, or how many hours 
of work necessary to buy a pair of 
shoes in Russia as against those neces- 
sary in the United States would seem 
to be important. 

Such information is of casual in- 
terest perhaps, but it leaves the em- 
ployee, or the man on the bus, cold. 
What does such information have 
to do with the increasing taxes and 
the price of doctor bills? Basically, 
each of us is interested in a steady 
job, adequate pay, maintaining our 
own standard of living, some type of 
insurance or care in old age. 

WHERE GIVE ECONOMIC INFORMATION? 

The place where the individual is 
employed is the logical and practical 
locale for him to receive economic 
information and to participate in dis- 
cussions of such subjects. The day- 
by-day operations at his place of 
employment provide the proper 
physica! medium of illustration. 

The biggest obstacle in a program 
of illustration and information, how- 
ever, is the inadequate communica- 
tion system existing within the aver- 
age place of employment. This is 
true even in companies where man- 
agement prides itself on an outstand- 
ing communications program. Com- 
pany officers point to their employee 
publication, the bulletin board, and 
even the supervisory conference pro- 
gram as excellent samples of “how 
well” they have solved the communi- 
cations problem. 

Generally a close study of in- 
company communications clearly in- 





dicates that the so-called communica- 
tions through all the levels from the 
highest executive to the sweeper in 
the maintenance crew has_ been 
largely a one-way affair. 

Management has always been 
chiefly concerned with the downward 
spread of ideas through which man- 
agement can generally get its ideas 
across by praise, promotion or 
penalties. 

An actual analysis would indicate 
that there are two different phases 
of the communications problem. 

One is the difficulty of getting 
ideas to filter upward through the 
ranks, and more important is the dif- 
ficulty of selling management people 
themselves on the fact that getting 
information from subordinates is “a 
genuine problem.” 

A few companies have _ initiated 
some channels for upward communi- 
cations, such as, suggestion systems, 
reports, employees meetings and the 
so-called “open door,” which is open 
but seldom, if ever, used. 

BARRIERS TO UPWARD COMMUNICA- 
TION. 

There isn’t one package, system 
or plan that can automatically draw 
communications up from employees 
to management. First, the barriers 
existing must be discovered. A study 
recently made by a very progressive 
company developed the positive con- 
clusion that the inherent setup of the 
average business organization, by its 
very nature is authoritarian. 

This same study puts most of the 
blame for poor communications on 
management people, pointing par- 
ticularly to the people in management 
ranks who either intentionally or un- 
intentionally give short shift of what 
their subordinates think and feel. 

How can we explain to the em- 
ployee about his responsibility as an 

(Continued to Page 32) 
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ROSPERITY comes when almost all of us who want 
to work have a job making something that some- 
body else wants, and when we are _ producing 
enough over and above the necessities of life to 
give most of us a little luxury, with something left 
for savings. 

Prosperity cannot be measured in money income: it 
must be measured in the goods and services that 
our money will buy. 

So the key to our prosperity is our production. 

II 
RODUCTION has been defined as the application 
of human energy to natural resources with the 
aid of tools, to improve man’s material welfare. 

A helpful formula has been worked out: man’s material 
welfare equals natural resources, plus human en- 
ergy, multiplied by tools. 

(Human energy, of course, is both muscular and mental, 
and tools are all the things used by man to produce 
and exchange goods and services. ) 

To increase our production, we must increase the quan- 
tity and/or quality of our natural resources, our 
human energy, or our tools. 

Nature makes natural resources: they are fixed. 

Our human energy is fixed as to quantity, but the qual- 
ity of our work rises with our enthusiasm. 

The factor we human beings can control is tools. 

Il 
O the things government does to increase prosperity 
must increase the quality of human energy or the 
quality and/or quantity of tools. 

Under what circumstances is the quality of our mus- 
cular and mental output the highest? 

When we are working according to our own plans and 
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working with the assurance that what we produce 
will not be taken away from us by taxes or by in- 
flationary cheapening of the dollar. 

So government's contributions to a higher quality of 
human energy are: 1) let us run our own affairs 
without interference; 2) tax us as little as pos- 
sible; 3) protect the value of the dollar. 

IV 
HAT can government contribute toward an_ in- 
crease in the quantity and quality of our tools? 

Before answering this, we must answer another question: 
where do tools of production come from? 

They come from our savings, our life insurance, and 
our investments—from that part of our income that 
we are willing to lay aside for the future. 

Our willingness to save and thus create new tools comes 
from the assurance that we will receive interest or 
dividends for the use of the tools or, in other words, 
receive a “profit” as reward for our thrift and self- 
denial. 

This leads, naturally, to the conclusion the government 
contributes best to the increase of tools by allowing 
us to keep enough of the “profit” to make saving 
more desirable than spending. 

V 
NYTHING else government does to promote pros- 
perity is relatively unimportant and frequently 
defeats its own purpose. 
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A* this is written 1 have just 
completed a trip across the 
country and by different routes trav- 
eling in each direction. The trip was 
made by train which permitted obser- 
vation and was broken by stops at a 
number of places. 

Ours is a vast country and there are 
no artificial boundaries. You pass 
from one state to another without a 
halt and sometimes completely un- 
aware of state boundary lines. There 


are no tariff barriers and Custom 
Collectors as in foreign countries. 
There is no barrier of language. 


Highways, trains and planes make for 
the freest possible movement of per- 
son and product. Country and peo- 
ple alike are strong. In short, we, 
literally, have no permanent prob- 
lems except such as are man-made. 
From time to time through the 
medium of this page “we look at 
Washington.” So do most people to- 
day, as I discovered on this trip. Let 
me illustrate. The beautiful City of 
San Francisco is built on numerous 
hills. Little cable cars criss-cross the 
city’s streets and relieve the leg- 
strain in going up and down steep 
hills. Two colored operators of a 
cable car were discussing their mu- 
tual problems aloud one day while 
I was a passenger. The one com- 
plained of a modest wage, a large 


family, and a Federal Income Tax 
liability in ‘51 of $118.00. He was 
looking at Washington and _ looking 
hard. 


On another occasion, two men rid- 
ing on a train were discussing “Sec- 
tion 102.” If you are unfamiliar, this 
is the Section of the Internal Revenue 
Law which permits the Bureau to 
assess a tax on that portion of a cor- 
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poration’s income which it has set 
aside as a reserve for “a rainy day” or 
future expansion. The Bureau may 
tax, and frequently does tax, all or 
part of such income, even though it 
is not paid out to stockholders as 
dividends. 

One train passenger complained 
that he and his brother had started a 
small business with modest savings, 
sweat through a depression together, 
and had worked long hours. Now, 
said he, a stranger without any in- 
vestment and with no risk if business 
went bad, was telling them how to 
run their business. He, too, was look- 
ing hard at Washington 

Today, all parts of the country and 
all segments of the population are be- 
coming tax-conscious. Perhaps this 
is healthy. Perhaps it will put a check 
rein on reckless spending. 

Congress very evidently is con- 
scious that this is an election year. 
Since the session started on January 
3, a record number of bills have been 
dropped in the hopper both in the 
Senate and in the House. Most will 
never be reported out of committee. 
Many are intended only for political 
window dressing to provide campaign 
ammunition for the author or party. 

One measure introduced in the 
Senate known as S.2035 deserves 
special attention. In the so-called 
I.T.U. case decided by the United 
States Circuit Court in Chicago, the 
Court held that it was improper and 
illegal for the Printing Trades Unions 
to insist upon the company employ- 
ing only union members as _super- 
visors or foremen. The Court further 
held that failure of the unions to bar- 
gain collectively with employers as 


a result of this issue constituted an 
unfair labor practice under the Wag- 
ner Act as that Act was amended by 
the Taft-Hartley Act with respect to 
supervisors. 

§.2035 apparently is an effort to 
nullify this decision by amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Murray of 
Montana, who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee. At this writ- 
ing, the measure has not been as- 
signed for hearing, but its future 
progress will be of interest to all 
management men. The administra- 
tion seems to have abandoned, at 
least for the present, any effort to 
repeal Taft-Hartley. The above meas- 
ure is an example of the chipping 
away process which may be resorted 
to instead of repeal. 

In this connection, it is likely that 
measures will be introduced during 
the current session to amend the Act 
in other respects. One effort prob- 
ably will be directed to legalizing the 
closed shop and preferential hiring 
halls in such industries as the Build- 
ing Trades and the Maritime and 
Printing industries. Admittedly, prob- 
lems arise in industries in which em- 
ployment is of a seasonal or tem- 
porary nature. Regardless of the 
type of work, however, the closed 
shop creates a monopoly, and places 
the exercise of power resulting from 
that monopoly in the hands of the 
business agents or officers of the 
union. Also, when Union Member- 
ship is made a condition of employ- 
ment, the broad field of personal free- 
dom is invaded. Any such legislation 
is almost sure to be made the sub- 
ject of court action as involving a re- 
striction on Constitutional Rights. 
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by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 


(Third of Twelve Installments) 


¢OR three years following his fath- 
ers death, Karl Marx, now 20, 
loafed around Berlin, living very 
comfortably on his mother’s small 
and dwindling estate. 

Although still enrolled at the Univer- 
sity, he practically lived at the Con- 
tinental Coffee House, where a 
group of young intellectuals, the 
“Professors Club,” held long, wordy 
debates, which held young Karl en- 
thralled. 

Although lacking scholarship, young 
Marx was accepted into the group. 
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Marx soon began to join in the de- 
bates, which centered chiefly 
around the work of a philosopher 
named Hegel, whom the young 
“Professors” hoped to “reinterpret” 
and thus start a new school of 
philosophical thought. 

Here was a faker’s paradise, ideally 
suited to Marx’s controversially in- 
clined mentality because the 
Hegelian theory could be discussed 
endlessly with no chance of being 
proven either right or wrong. 





When it came to disputing how many 
angels could dance on the head of 
a pin, young Karl was without an 
equal, and his eloquence gained 
him prestige. 
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He was determined to press his ad- 
vantage by making some dramatic 
contribution to the project. 

It was about this time that he made 
his revolutionary discovery: Hegel 
(although there was nothing in 
writing to indicate it) was an 
atheist and had assumed that peo- 
ple would take it for granted. 

This angle was attractive to the “Pro- 
fessors Club” not only because its 
members were mostly atheists, but 
because, if it were true, they now 
had the basis for their young 
Hegelian School. 





With no valid evidence, Marx began 
to construct his elaborate theory. 
He didn’t prove anything, but he at 
least got everybody completely 

confused. 

An important man even agreed to 
publish the theory if Marx would 
put it on paper, but Karl never got 
around to it. 

But he did develop quite a reputation 
as an able enemy of religion—a 
reputation that continued through- 
out his life . 





At this point, his friends in the “Pro- 
fessors Club,” worried about his 
laziness, urged him to get his doc- 
tor’s degree so they could get him 
some kind of teaching job. 








OF KARL MARX—THE FATHEROF COMMUNISM 


He was not a good enough scholar to 
get his degree at Berlin;. so he 
started working on a correspond- 
ence school degree from the Uni- 
versity of Jena. 

An April 15, 1841, the dean of that 
university awarded a doctor's di- 
ploma to Karl Marx. 





That night the coffee-house rafters 
really rang as this questionable 
achievement was celebrated. 

One of his friends teaching at Jena 
was sure that he could get Karl 
a job on the staff there. 

Soon afterward Marx returned to his 
mother’s home and waited for his 
teaching job to come through. 

Unfortunately, his sponsor at Jena got 
thrown out of the university for 
advocating atheism and_ browling 
about it in the faculty club. 





This ended any chance Marx had 
ever had of getting the job. 

So once again we find our hero at 
loose ends—23 years old, no trade 
or profession, living on the charity 
of his hard-pressed mother. 

Gone were his dreams of driving “re- 
actionary religious superstition” 
from the halls of learning at Jena. 
Marx considered that he had been 
done a great injustice, and this 
event did much to make Marx a 

confirmed and bitter atheist. 


(T2 b> continued next month.) 
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PORTRAITS FOR POLIO—This stu of the S 
ment Club netted a whopping tillful of cah for the r 
campaign. Fred A. Pearson, Solar plant jotographe 
agement Club member, took photos of Ajnagement 
daughters at the February 1 ‘Fathers’ & )aughters’ ’ 
went to the drive. Above, Pearson work for a co! 
Scherkenback and daughters Charlene asl Kristen. 





DIGGING FOR A NEW PLANT—Frek H. Irelar 


AN INSTALLATION AT EVANSVILLE—New officers of the Briggs Man- dent of the NAF and General Managerof the Del 
agement Club of Evansville were installed recently, with John T. Soleau, General Motors Corp., digs out the first spide of dirt, 
President of the Detroit Briggs Management Club, officiating. Above are, new $8,000,000 plant near Dayton. Lt. &n. E. W. | 
left to right: Glen Metcalf, Secretary; Dailey Kinnaird, Board of Governors; ing general of the Air Materiel Commancs at left, w 
Soleau; W. E. Allen, President; Ray Hugnagel, Vice President, and Robert Morris, base commander, at right. C. J.Werner, Dy 
Putnam. at Irelan’s left. 
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—This stut of the Solar-San Diego Manage- 
illful of cah for the recent ‘‘March of Dimes” 
lar plant potographer and enthusiastic Man- 
1otos of Ajnagement Club members and their 


ou 


‘athers' & )aughters’ ‘’ meeting. All proceeds 
arson work for a contribution from Vern J. 
harlene an Kristen. 





ANT—Frek H. Irelan, former national Presi- 

Managerof the Delco Products division of 
the first side of dirt, above, for his division's 
yton. Lt. @n. E. W. Rawlings, the command- 
Commancs at left, with Brig. Gen. Joseph T. 
yht. C. J.Werner, Delco Plants Manager, is 
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SOMETHING NEW IN A BATHTUB—The manager of the Hotel Nicollet 
in Minneapolis has announced that nobody can slip in his bathtubs and 
showers. The waterproof treads, like in the bottom of the tub above, are 
made by the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
and have been installed in the bathing facilities throughout the Nicollet. 
(Editor’s Note: Additional information on the non-slip treads upon request but 
no data on the bathing beauty yet available.) 


POLITICOS AT TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE—Detroit’s Mayor Albert E. 
Cobo and Councilman William G. ‘’Billy’’ Rogell sparked the January meeting 
of the Axle Club. Rogell is a former star shortstop for the Detroit Tigers. Left 
to right above are: H. C. Lorenz, Club Educational Chairman; A. |. Hawkins, 
Company Treasurer; Rogell; J. L. Kermath, Club Program Chairman; S. W. 
Warner, Company Secretary; C. L. Coleman, head of the Company time study 
division; Mayor Cobo; P. V. Osborn, Company Vice President, and R. L. 
Manthey, Club President. 
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Management on Review 








Help Community 
Chest 


lerre Haute, Ind.—For the third consecu- 
tive year, the Terre Haute Management 
Club assumed responsibility for the indus- 
trial division of the local Community Chest 
campaign. Forty-five members actively par- 
ticipated in the drive which netted $34,187 
as the division’s contribution to the cam- 
paign. This figure was an increase of over 
30 percent over the 1950 amount and ac- 
counted for 14 percent of the campaign 
total. 

—W. E. Ouweneel 


Zenith Changes 
Name 


Detroit—The Detroit Bendix Management 
Cc lub has officially changed its name from 
the “Zenith Bendix Management Club.” The 
Skinner Products division is one of four 
Bendix divisions in Detroit, and most of 
Skinner supervisors have joined the Detroit 
Bendix Management Club. It is planned 
that the eligible supervisors of the other 
two Bendix divisions will be invited to 
attend a future meeting of the Club. 
Malcolm P. Ferguson, President of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., was a recent speaker 
before the Detroit Bendix Management Club, 
and promised his full support of the ac- 
tivities. 
—Robert C. Porrett 


Ethyl Installs 


Baton Rouge, La.—New officers of the 
Ethyl Management Club were installed at 
the January meeting, which featured Wil- 
liam Levy, General Manager of the NAF, 
as the principal speaker. 

Heading the officers elected by the 600- 
member club is Daniel C. Walsh, President. 
Other officers are John Graziano, Vice Presi- 
dent; A. C. Adams, Secretary; Walter 
Weakley, Treasurer. The Board of Control 
members are R. T. McCraine, George Woest, 
James Gill, Luther Beeson and Ernest Carr. 
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COMMUNITY CHEST BOOSTERS—tThese Terre Haute Management Club members 
organized the industrial division of the local Community Chest campaign so that their 


division added $34,187 to the fund. 





PAST PRESIDENTS RECOGNIZED—The Magnavox Management Club, Fort Wayne, 


Ind., recently presented Service Award certificates to its past presidents. 


Making the 


presentation, above, is Vernon R. DeWitt, current President, and the recipients, left to 
right are, Byron D. Sites, Raymond J. Yeranko, Julian F. Diemer, and Edwin M. Foster. 





TEXAS, WE’RE SORRY 

MANAGE apologizes to the 
Convair Management Club of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Fort Worth, Texas, for 
an error on Page 9 of the 
February issue. With over 
2,600 members, the Convair 
club is the largest NAF “‘shop 
club” in the nation, and the 
Briggs Management Club, De- 
troit, is second (not first, as 
stated) with 1,800 members. 
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Club Members 
Volunteer for 


Caneer Research 


Battle Creek, Mich.— At its February 
meeting the Foremen’s Club of Post Cereals 
and Carton and Container Divisions, General 
Foods Corporation, decided to take an active 
part in the American Cancer Society's re- 
search study on smoking. The purpose of 
this study is to determine whether smoking 
has anything to do with the development of 
lung cancer. 

Packets containing instructions and 10 
questionnaires were distributed to the 25 
men who volunteered to assist in this survey. 
The volunteers are to obtain information on 


the smoking habits of white men between 
the ages of 50 and 69. Once a year, there- 
after, each volunteer will be asked to report 
on the cases he has contacted and report as 
to whether or not they are alive and well. 
If any case is in ill health or has died, the 
Cancer Society will investigate further to 
determine whether cancer has had anything 
to do with the case and what effect, if any, 
there was from the smoking habits of the 
individual. 

Featured speaker at the meeting was 
Lionel B. Moses, vice-president in charge 
of merchandising for Parade Publication, Inc. 
Moses is considered one of the top advertis- 
ing men in America. His speech entitled 

‘A Fore man’s Trip through an Advertising 
Department” pointed out the importance of 
advertising to modern business. 


—Walter N. Chimel 
MANAGE March 1952 
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HE “NAF at work” photographs on the next three 

pages give an indication of some of the tremendous 
impact the NAF has had in the Greater St. Louis area. 
No more than an idea in the early 1940's the NAF in St. 
Louis is today—a decade later—a_ well-established, 
dynamic force in the economic and social life of this 
industrial giant of a Midwestern city. 

Carrying the banner for the NAF during the pioneer- 
ing days of the movement in the St. Louis area, was the 
American Thermometer Division’s club, which was the 
first group of management men west of the Mississippi 
to receive an NAF charter. 

Today, the ten NAF clubs of the St. Louis area are 
working solidly together with the St. Louis Area Council 
of NAF Clubs. Through these coordinated efforts, ap- 
proximately 600 members of the NAF in the St. Louis 
area profit from well-planned programs, realistic training, 
sharing of experiences and problems, publicity, and a 
general integration of efforts toward greater management 
unity and the furtherment of management as an esteemed 
profession. The St. Louis Area Council acts as a clearing 
house for inter-club activities and information. 

Recognizing the fact that “knowledge is power,” the 
St. Louis Area Council is entering its third year of exist- 
ence. The future of this Council is assured because of the 





healthy cooperation it receives from the local manage- 
ment clubs and the top executives of the local companies 
affiliated with the NAF. Participating in this Council 
are Granite City Steel Co., Magic Chef, Inc., Aluminum 
Ore Co., American Car & Foundry Co., Nesco, Inc., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., American Steel Foundries, 
Hussmann Refrigerator Co., American Fixture Co., and 
the American Thermometer Division of Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. These companies, through the St. 
Louis Area Council of NAF Clubs, have started the ball 
rolling toward greater achievements in the realm of 
better management through better management men. 

The four NAF Directors in the St. Louis area serve as 
links between the NAF headquarters and the St. Louis 
Area Council. Their efforts coordinate the efforts of the 
St. Louis clubs with that of the national association of 
management men. These directors who are setting an all- 
time high for inter-club communication and for NAF 
work on a local scale are Jack Curtis, American Ther- 
mometer Division; Harry Smith, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Kip Pellett, Granite City Steel Co., and Al Anderson, 
American Steel Foundries. 

As the NAF forges ahead on a nation-wide scale, the 
St. Louis Area Council of NAF Clubs establishes new 
marks for coordinated club activities. 





ST. LOUIS AREA COUNCIL AT WORK — Reading from left to right are J. Janka, Monsanto; 
O. E. Hemminghaus, Monsanto; V. Kramer, Magic Chef, Inc.; A. Bantle, Magic Chef, Inc.; 
E. J. Oxeniender, Hussmann; A. Poelker, Hussmann; C. Buschart, American Thermometer; R. 
Edwards, American Steel Foundries; N. Nilsson, Nesco Inc.; E. Puhse, Nesco, Inc.; W. Mosby, 
American Steel Foundries; H. Smith, Monsanto; K. Pellett, Granite City Steel; J. Curtis, 
American Thermometer; W. Schulte, American Thermometer. 
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NAF goes to work in the St. Louis Area 





AMERICAN THERMOMETER 
FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The American Thermometer Division, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., have the distinction of being the 
first foremen’s club in Missouri to affiliate with NAF. 
Their charter was presented January 18, 1944, at a 
dinner meeting that included representatives of eighteen 
other large plants in St. Louis. On June 23, 1944, the 
club sponsored a regional conference at the Kiel Audi- 
torium. In September, 1946, through the combined 
efforts of the NAF clubs in the St. Louis area, the 
National Association of Foremen’s Annual Convention 
was held in St. Louis. All members have always had the 
opportunity to improve themselves and to foster the 
cause of the NAF throughout the nation. May we al- 
ways be guided by the spirit of those who strove in 
the past to make us better prepared to face and solve 
the problems in our changing world. KNOWLEDGE IS 
POWER! Photo at left: Presentation of NAF charter 
January 18, 1944. 


ALUMINUM ORE FOREMEN’S CLUB 


The Aluminum Ore Foremen’s Club, a shop club at 
the East St. Louis Works of the Aluminum Ore Company, 
was organized in November, 1946, and received its 
NAF charter in February 1947. It is the only NAF club 
in the aluminum industry. Highlights of the club year 
are: a gridiron dinner at which any member of manage- 
ment is liable to be lampooned, a fish fry which serves 
as the main summer function as well as replenishing 
the treasury, the anniversary dinner to which all mem- 
bers of management are invited and sponsorship of a 
boys’ baseball team in the J. C. League. These pro- 
grams are supplemented by panel discussions and 
speakers from the local and national scene. Photo at 
left: Panel discussion on ‘‘What It Means To Me To Be 
A Part of Management in the Way of Privileges and 
Responsibilities.” 


THE HUSSMANN HARMONY 
(MANAGEMENT) CLUB 


Through the NAF National Convention in St. Louis 
in 1946, Hussman Management realized the importance 
of unity in management and were impressed. On De- 
cember 18, 1946, an NAF charter was presented to the 
Hussmann Harmony (Management) Club. Membership 
includes all levels of management. Dinner meetings are 
held monthly. The programs are educational and other 
activities include Christmas party for members and 
children, Ladies Night, Picnics and barbecues. Photo 
at left: NAF Charter being presented to the Hussmann 
Harmony Club, December 18, 1946. 


THE NESCO FOREMEN’S CLUB 


The Nesco Foremen’s Club was the first club in 
Southern Illinois to affiliate with the National Associa- 
tion of Foremen. The club was organized in September 
of 1946, immediately following the 1946 NAF Con- 
vention. The club has been very active throughout the 
years in NAF work and has a well rounded program 
of educational, social and recreational activities. The 
executive management of the company has supported 
the club in every way possibile and feel that it is of 
considerable aid in promoting a better feeling of under- 
standing and cooperation throughout the organization. 
The club sponsored a director on the National Board of 
Directors for four years. Photo at left: Members of the 
Nesco Club discussing various plant safety problems. 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL 
FOREMEN’S CLUB 


The Granite City Steel Company management at- 
tended the 1946 NAF Convention, which was held in 
St. Louis. The management members were very impressed 
by the NAF program and purposes and on December 6, 
1946, an NAF charter was granted the Granite City 
Steel Foremen’s Club. Frank Pare was very active in 
orgonizing the club and was elected its first president. 
The annual activities of the club include an Executive 
Night, dinner dance, picnic, barbecue, Fall Harvest 
Dance and children’s Christmas Party. Educational 
activities include an annual essay contest for high 
school students, plant tours, club library, and special 
educational courses of interest to the membership. 
Photo at right: The 1951 installation of officers. 


MAGIC CHEF FOREMEN’S CLUB 


The Foremen’s Club of Magic Chef, Inc. got its 
start on March 28, 1945, under the name of Manage- 
ment Forum, a club which dedicated itself to the task 
of creating harmony between departments, offices and 
top management and building the St. Louis organization 
into an understanding and cooperative driving force. 
Among its activities were periods of discussions of com- 
pany problems, speakers and visual aid programs to 
bring outside problems into focus, and recreational 
programs. On July 24, 1946, the club became affiliated 
with the NAF. This move cemented the club into a 
potent organization. Photo at right: Foreman Ed Wobbe 
(left) checking parts from auto burner welding machine. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
FOREMEN’S CLUB 


The NAF Convention held in St. Louis in 1946 was 
well attended by American Steel Foundries Supervisors. 
The interest created by this convention climaxed into 
an NAF charter being granted to the ASF Foremen’s 
Club E on January 22, 1947. Mr. Aloid Anderson, 
currently a national director of NAF, was very active in 
organizing our club and was elected our first president. 
The Annual activities of the club include an executive 
night, ladies night, barbecue, boat ride, and monthly 
programs which range from shop programs to local and 
nationally known speakers. The club also publishes a 
monthly newsletter. The standard or “Excellent’’ was 
awarded to this club for the year 1951. Photo at right: 
R. Burrows, foreman of Core Dept., supervises the correct 
way to make a core. 
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MONSANTO SUPERVISORS’ CLUB 


The supervisory personnel of the John F. Queeny Plant had felt for 
a number of years the need for a management club of some sort. When 
several plant foremen attended the 1946 National Convention of the 
National Association of Foremen in St. Louis, they brought back with 
them the inspiration, desire and ambition to organize a foremen’s club. 
Following several preparatory meetings the first formal meeting of super- 
visory personnel was held on November 6, 1946, to officially organize the 
club. From an original roster of 93 charter members, the club membership 
has grown to the present total of 160 men. The club’s activities stem 
from the regulariy scheduled monthly meetings. Following the business 
meeting one of the senior members, chosen on the basis of extended and 
loyal service with the company, is bestowed with the title ‘““Mug of the 
Month” and is given an inscribed mug. Aside from the educational pro- 
grams, are barbecues, dinner-dances and boat rides. Photo at left: Mug of 
the Month presentation at a regular meeting by A. J. Pastene to R. Mohr. 
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JOHN F. CHESTER, Director of Public 
Relations for the Carrier Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and a member of the Syracuse 
Management Club, was killed in a plane 
crash on January 22. He was a former 
newspaperman and had been affiliated with 
the Christian Science Monitor and the As- 
sociated Press. He was a war correspondent 
for the AP in Europe from 1943 to 1945. 





A WELL-DESERVED HONOR is handed 
Walter Bierman, right, NAF Director, by 
C. G. Bray, President of the Inland Steel 
Management Club, Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 
Bierman is a Past President of the Inland 
club and still active in national, regional 
and local NAF affairs. The citation was 
presented to Bierman “in recognition of 
the service you have given your club, your 
company and The National Association of 
Foremen, this past year.” 


Kokomo Foremen 
Hear Plea for 
Leadership 


Kokomo, Ind.—C. W. Ufford, Vice Presi- 
dent of Barrington Associates, Inc., New 
York City, told members of the Kokomo 
Foremen’s Club, February 12, that real 
supervisors need to know how to apply 
psychological leadership. He al the 
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NAF club members to take advantage of the 
resources of information and training which 
are available to make them leaders, as well 
as supervisors in modern American industry. 

“The supervisor must also know how to 
handle the personal problems which inter- 
fere with the ability of a man to apply the 
skill that he possesses,” declared Ufford. 
“The supervisor can apply some spiritual 
leadership to help the man solve this prob- 
lem.” 

Ufford likened industrial leadership to a 
tire on an automobile. If it is flat, the 
whole machine is held down to a crawl, no 
matter what horsepower is under the hood, 
he commented. If it is inflated for high 
speed, heavy duty travel, the full potential 
of the machine can be realized. 


F. H. Smith 


Douglas Makes Pians 


Santa Monica, Calif.—The officers of the 
Douglas Management Club, Inc., were re- 
cently installed by “Andy” Andrews, Zone A 
Director. They immediately began laying 
plans for increasing the value of the Club to 
the membership. The membership of the 
Club is composed of Supervisors of the 
Santa Shenton tannah of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc. The other three branches of 
the Company, El Segundo, Long Beach and 
Tulsa, also have Management Clubs which 
are affiliated with the NAF. 

R. E. Bostwick, President, stated that the 
primary goal for the year will be education. 
He, and the Board of Control, composed of 
the Committee Chairmen, plan to spread the 
operation of the Club amongst the members 
by appointing more of the members to serve 
on committees and thus divide the duties 
involved. 

A scholarship fund has been established 
with a cash reserve set aside for the purpose. 
This is to be expanded, and the budget has 
been prepared accordingly. Education for 
the membership is to be promoted along 
two principle avenues—by lectures and sem- 
inars for the members, and by distributing 
information on extension and night courses 
available at local schools and_ universities 
which will be of interest and value. Also, a 
Club library is being established, which will 
operate on approximately the same principle 
as the National Club Library. However, the 
material to be made available will be of 
particular interest to the Management Man 
in Aircraft. 








PROMOTION OF READING—Bill 
Breitzke, left, President of the Amaizo Fore- 
men’s Club, American Maise-Products Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., looks over literature 
advertising the NAF traveling library. At 
right is Charles Mehuron, the Club’s Chair- 
man of the Library and Publicity Com- 
mittees. 





BUCKEYE PRESIDENT—James E. Dipert, 
above, recently accepted the presidency of 
the Buckeye Foremen’s Club, Gar Wood 
Industries, Inc., Findlay, O. Mrs. Dipert is 
seated in the photo. 


Management 
Conference 


Pittsburgh—A panel of top local indus- 
trialists will discuss “Developing the Will 
to Work” at the Third Annual Industrial 
Management Conference at Hotel William 
Penn March 13th. 


B. A. Hodapp, President, Peerless Saw 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and four-term Presi- 
dent of the NAF will present the opening 
address. 


Moderator Frank J. Schaeffer, National 
Tube Division, will introduce R. Conrad 
Cooper, Vice President, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, United States Steel Company; Fred H. 
Ruff, Treasurer, Kerotest Manufacturing 
Company; T. O. Armstrong, Director, Plant 
Labor Relations, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, and F. W. Bremmer, Vice President 
in charge of manufacturing, National Supply 
Company who will apply the topic to the 
fields of Industrial Engineering, Accounting, 
Industrial Relations and Production. 

The Very Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher, 
President of Duquesne University, long a 
student and observer of the local industrial 
scene, will deliver the invocation. 

The Conference is sponsored by the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Affiliated Clubs of the 
NAF in conjunction with the Robert Morris 
School and has been arranged by General 
Chairman Clayton D. Kuester, National 
Tube Division, assisted by Frank J. Schaeffer 
and W. G. White; John C. Smith and Homer 
Fry; Harry Story and Joseph Frederick; Carl 
F. Bartley and A. I. Hartman; Clifford 
Shannon and M. S. McAllister; Charles Cook 
and Thomas Hurst serving as Chairman and 
Co-chairman of the program, Publicity, Ar- 
rangements, Reservations, Printing, and At- 
tendance Committees respectively. 

The sixteen affiliated clubs have a total 
membership of 1900 and Charles Cook, 
President, advises that over 1500 foremen 
in all levels of management in Western 
Pennsylvania have beer invited. 

Welcoming the assembly will be J. R. 
McCartan, President, Robert Morris School 
and Dr. J. E. Bathurst, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the NA 


Over 600 are expected to attend. 
—John C. Smith 
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W. 0. Briggs Dead 


Detroit—Walter O. Briggs, philanthropist, 


civic leader, industrial statesman and auto 
industry pioneer, died on the morning of 
January 17 at his winter home in Miami 
Beach, Florida. He would have been 75 
years old on February 27. 

Mr. Briggs was born in 1877, in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, where he received most of his 
schooling. Following in his father’s foot- 
steps young Briggs went to work for the 
Michigan Central Railroad at the age of 15, 
earning about $20 a month. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, he 
joined the Everitt Manufacturing Company 
as a combination shipping clerk, trimmer and 
general handy man. Promotions came rap- 
idly and in a few years he was vice president 
ind general manager. In 1909 he purchased 
the Everitt Company and founded the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, which has since 
expanded to nine plants in Detroit and six 
others scattered throughout the United States 
and England, employing upwards of 40,000 
people. 

Mr. Briggs served the firm as president 
and general manager until 1937 when he 
became chairman of the board, a position 
he still occupied at the time of his death. 
He held a lifetime membership in the Briggs 
Management Club, an affiliate of The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. 

Mr. Briggs also played a prominent role 
in the sports world, being sole owner of the 
Detroit Baseball Company since 1935. Briggs 
Stadium, often called the nation’s finest ma- 
jor league baseball park, stands as a monu- 
ment to his memory and his connection with 
America’s national pastime. 





White Motor 
Supervisors Honor 
Roadeo Champion 


Cleveland—The men who build White 
Trucks paid tribute to a champion truck 
driver and broadened their tribute to include 
the nation’s huge corps of truck drivers in 
a day-long celebration of Alex Adamski’s 
victory in the ATA truck roadeo at Chicago. 

The White Motor Company’s Supervisor's 
Club was host and a group of White offi- 
cials, together with officers of the NAF, 
were on hand to join in the program which 
typified the three major factors in the truck 
industry—manufacturer, operator, and driver, 
working together for progress. 
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“When you start talking about safety,” 
Ted V. Rodgers, honorary board chairman 
of the American Trucking Associations, said 
in addressing the group of supervisors at- 
tending the dinner at the Carter Hotel here. 
“You've got to include the men who are 
directly responsible for a company’s per- 
formance on the highways—the men behind 
the wheel.” 

Rudy Lisch, President of The White 
Motor Company Supervisor’s Club, acted as 
toastmaster and gave a brief review of the 
Club’s progress in the White organization 
citing its growth from a modest beginning 
in 1947 with only 69 members to its present 
flourishing membership of 325 which in- 
cludes virtually the entire White supervisory 
force. Lisch then summarized the Club's 
primary objectives at White as follows: to 
promote social and educational activities 
among men of supervisory rank, to encour- 
age them to do better work and to pool 


their individual ideas and resources in order 


that they may become better management 
men. He stated that the Club’s final objec- 
tive was to help maintain the White Com- 
pany’s own slogan “For more than fifty years 
a good place to work!” 

He then introduced Vol W. Fries, Vice 
President in charge of production at White, 
who praised the Club’s activities and warmly 
endorsed its objectives. Fries cited the 
genuine need for the closest kind of coopera- 
tion between management men in an organi- 
zation such as White. 

H. H. Douthitt, Vice Pres. of the National 
Association of Foremen, gave his audience 
an interesting picture of the inception of the 
national organization and its remarkable 
growth since the close of World War II. 
Two members of NAF’s Board of Directors 
also appeared on the program. They were 
G. L. Brott of the Ohio Rubber Company 
and W. S. Diffenderfer, in charge of indus- 
trial relations for Standard Oil of Ohio. 

—Fred Galbos 





JUST A FEW WORDS, PLEASE—Rudy Lisch, President of ‘the White Motor Super- 
visor’s Club, speaks to the audiences of WXEL and WHK, Cleveland. At left is NAF 


Vice President H. H. Douthitt. 





OFF TO A GOOD START—These temporary officers of the Christy Park Works Man- 
agement Club, McKeesport, Penna., pushed off to a good start with their first meeting, 
in January. By auctioning off cartoons drawn by the speaker of the evening, they raised 
$60 for the “March of Dimes.’ Left to right, above, are R. L. Gifford, Treasurer; C. E. 
Dolan, Secretary; J. T. Dillon, President, and E. M. Trayers, Vice President. 
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HE PAA Management Club of 

the Latin American Division of 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
in Miami, Florida, sponsors a group 
of juvenile “dynamos” in its Air Ex- 
plorer Squadron No. 2 who keep club 
members, acting as Squadron Ad- 
visers, Instructors or Advisory Com- 
mitteemen, stepping at a merry pace. 
The Charter of Air Explorer Squad- 
ron No. 2, affiliated with the Boy 
Scouts of America, provides for a 
membership of thirty-two boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18, and PAA 
Management Club policies restrict 
membership to sons of PAA em- 
ployees. At press time the Squadron 
roster is complete and a healthy wait- 
ing list of enthusiastically interested 
candidates is on file. 

Air Exploring in scouting is a spe- 
cialty providing a program of wider 
interests for boys who are beyond the 
age limit for normal scouting. The 
Air Squadron program is no bed of 
roses for the boy who expects to ad- 
vance in rank. It is a rigorous schedule 
of training requiring passing marks in 
examinations held before an Examin- 
ing Board composed of examiners 
who are experts in their respective 
fields. Each boy determines his own 
specialty field and concentrates his 
efforts accordingly, either as an Air- 
man, a Builder, a Communicator, a 
Mechanic, a Navigator, or as an Out- 
doorsman. To progress in rank in his 
chosen field he must pass successfully 
six tests in his chosen specialty and 
one test in each of the other special- 
ties. These examinations permit prog- 
ress in rank from Apprentice to Ob- 
server, to Craftsman, to Ace. 

An example of the knowledge these 
boys have to assimilate is illustrated 
by the requirements to qualify for an 
Ace rank in the Builder field: 
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Photo at left shows Robert Bush, chair- 
man of the Air Explorer Advisory Com- 
mittee, discussing a model of a B-377 
Strato-cruiser with two of the charter 
squadron members. 





PAA MANAGEMENT 
CLUB SPONSORS 


Tht Seoul Sguudwn 


“1. Design and make a report on a 
wind tunnel test on some type aircraft. 
Report should cover wing loading and 
speed with motor of a designated horse 
power. 

2. Make an airplane design wall 
chart identifying main modern design 
types, and submit a design analysis as 
outlined in the Air Scout Manual of 
not fewer than five modern planes. 

3. Report on the top ceiling speed, 
and non-stop endurance records of at 
least three types of aircraft, telling 
any interesting incidents or stories re- 
lated to the records. 

4. Construct a flying model of orig- 
inal design using any type of power 
and fly it in competition. Write re- 
port on design features that are out- 
standing. 

5. Construct a gas model airplane, 
meeting Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics design requirements, and fly 
in a@ sponsored contest. Or build a 
stick model and a hand launched 
glider to A. M. A. (Academy of Model 
Aeronautics) rules and fly both in a 


sponsored contest. 

6. Make working drawings, to ac- 
curate scale, for a model airplane and 
present on a correct form.” 


The Squadron is run by its own 
members, is presided over by a 
squadron Leader elected from the 
group, and manages its own finances. 
Guiding the group are a Squadron 
Adviser and two Assistant Squadron 
Advisers, while policies are formu- 
lated by a fifteen-man committee. 
The Squadron meets every Monday 
night in clubrooms provided by the 
company, and attendance by the 
Squadron Advisers, as well as by two 
members of the Air Squadron Com- 
mittee on a rotating schedule, is re- 
quired. The PAA Management Club 
has installed a complete set-up in the 
Squadron Clubroom for sending and 
receiving Morse code; an obsoleted 
but complete aircraft engine is  in- 


SQUADRON GROUP LEADERS AND ASSISTANTS—P. A. A. Management 
Club Air Explorer Squadron #2 as introduced to the club membership. The 
squadron is run by its own members, is presided over by a squadron leader 
elected from the group, and manages its own finances. 
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stalled there, too, available for tear- 
down and build-up. Instruction and 
training by PAA Management Club 
members in their respective technical 
phase of airline operation is scheduled 
every meeting night when at least 
two, and often four, phases of train- 
ing are in progress simultaneously. 
While one group of boys is working 
with sheet metal, another is working 
on an aircraft engine, while still others 
are learning theories and practices in 
navigation or meteorology, or are be- 
ing instructed on cockpit instruments 
in one of PAA’s huge Stratocruisers. 

The PAA Management Club appro- 
priated money for the Air Squadron 
Committee to get under way on or- 
ganizing the Squadron and providing 
the basic requirements of such an out- 
fit. In this manner the Squadron ac- 
quired eighteen two-man tents, the 
necessary American flag and Squad- 
ron flag, and complete cooking and 
mess equipment for camping out. 
Through the ingenuity of a number 
of employees during their off time the 
Squadron was presented with a com- 
pletely-metal-covered trailer designed 
to carry all of the mess and cooking 
equipment and water containers for 
outdoor expeditions. The Squadron 
itself is launching a waste paper drive 
to pay for a model five cylinder radial 
engine. 

The boys have been trained in the 
various classes of fires and the par- 
ticular type of extinguishing agent 
required to put out each class of 
fire and they have participated in 
extinguishing such fires themselves 
under the guidance and _ supervision 
of the head of the company fire de- 
partment. Lectures and instructions 
in survival at sea included the use 
of life preservers, inflatable rubber 
life rafts, and the use of Very pistols 
for signaling at night. Augmenting 
these instructions were demonstra- 
tions, under simulated conditions in 
a nearby bay, for group participation 
in “ditching” procedures involving the 
inflating of a sixteen-man rubber life 
raft. 

Air Squadron work is hard work 
and good fun. Every PAA Manage- 
ment Club member who has had an 
active part in nurturing to fulfillment 
this Air Squadron program has been 
more than repaid for his efforts in the 
knowledge that he has been of some 
help to the boys in acquiring possible 
future vocational qualifications. There 
probably is no group activity, aside 
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from executive administration by Club 
Officers, which demands so much time 
and effort by so many club members 
on a continuing basis as does the Air 
Squadron Explorer program; and the 
many volunteers for activity in the 
program is a gratifying commentary 
on the high esteem in which members 


The PAA Management Club, as 
Sponsor of the Squadron, realizes that 
it has assumed responsibilities which 
are extraordinary in comparison with 
other Management Club activities. It 
has underwritten the obligation to 
counsel, instruct, guide, and assist in 
the moulding of youthful character, 


hold the PAA Management Club. 


(Continued to Page 32) 








TO BECOME MORE COMPETENT 
MEN OF MANAGEMENT 


By Roy Lane, 


President, Sangamo Electric 
Management Club, 
Sangamo Electric Company, 


Springfield, Ill. 


(from the SANGAMO LEADER, 
January, 1952) 





WE HEAR a lot nowadays about the Foreman’s place in the 
management of industry. Management in general recognizes 
that the foreman must have prestige in the eyes of the people 
who work for him if his department is to achieve a high level 
of productivity—the teamwork he must have depends as much 
on the confidence of his superiors as it does on the confidence 
of his workers. Each year we see steps taken to bring the 
foreman into plant-level policy-formation and more pains be- 
ing taken to keep him well-informed as to what such policies 
mean to him. It is essential that employees know that their 
foremen have the confidence of top management. 

The management group, then, made up of competent, 
hard-working people striving for a common goal, gives a com- 
pany the intangible ingredient which often spells the differ- 
ence between success and failure. Fortunately, in this country 
of ours, advancement usually goes to those individuals with 
specific ability and the willingness to work hard. Even though 
they may start at machines out in the shop, or as clerks in the 
office, the ambitious compete with one another for the better 
jobs and in the long run the more capable men rise to posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility. 

It is much the same with companies: our company com- 
petes with other well-managed firms for the customers’ good 
will and a share of his purchases. This freedom of competition 
between companies as well as among each individual com- 
pany’s employees is the secret of America’s mighty industrial 
machine, and over the years has led to our present enviable 
way of life. It is no idle boast that our well-managed indus- 
trial organizations can out-produce the entire world. 

In line with this reasoning it is my opinion that our 
New Year’s resolution here as well as in other plants should 
be “to become more competent Men of Management in 1952.” 








t 





Nareoties Agent 
Asks NAF Support 
of Bill 


Chicago—Albert E. Aman of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics addressed the February 
meeting of the Grand Sheet Metal Products 
Company Management Club, held at the 
Mid-West Athletic Club. Aman traced the 
course of the narcotics trade from its manu- 
facture to the addicts, and he made clear 
the tremendous amounts of profit which are 
made illegally from this business. 


The Illinois State Legislature recently 
made participation in this dope traffic busi- 
ness punishable as a felony, instead of a 
misdemeanor. Aman urged the NAF mem- 
bers to support Senator Dirksen of Illinois 
in his bill before the U. S. Senate which 
would make it a Federal offense, punishable 
by death, for any one found guilty of selling 
narcotics to a minor. 

—H. B. Saunders 


Tenth Birthday 
For Tri-County 


Parkersburg, W. Va.— The Tri-County 
Management Club’s Tenth Anniversary 
meeting, conducted by President Carl Moel- 
lendick and held in the Ball Room of the 
Elks Club at Parkersburg, W. Va., February 
4th, was of such wide-spread interest to 
Araw front page billing in the Parkersburg 
Neu Ss 

The first president of the Club, N. R. 
(Bill) Slater, gave a brief history of th« 
club. He said that the first meeting of the 
Club was held at the plant of the American 
Viscose Corporation in November, 1941, and 
then the first name given the club was Wood 
County Foremen’s Club 


Highlighting the program was a forum 
conducted by four of the area’s outstanding 
business and professional men. The subject 
was “Your American Dollar—Present and 
Future.” Phil Pease, the Program Chairman, 
introduced the moderator, City Attorney 
Joseph M. Handlan. 


Attorney Handlan introduced the other 
three panel members, B. A. Dudding, Vice- 
President of the Parkersburg National Bank; 
Attorney Fred H. Barnett, Vice-President of 
the South Penn Natural Gas Co., and Dr. 
Melvin W. Ecke, Marietta College. Each 
panel member gave a ten-minute talk on 
the subject, after which a question and 
answer period was held. 


Dudding, the banker, in comparing the 
present-day dollar with the average dolla 
value of the period 1935-40, gave th 
present dollar a range of from 43 to 76 
cents, stating that the low dollar value of 
43 cents represented its value in terms of 
food it would buy. He quoted the purchas- 
ing power of the clothing dollar at 58 cents 
and that of rent at 76 cents. 


Barnett, in his talk, declared that “Ws 
are being robbed of the value of the dollar.” 
He said: “The philosophies of the day hav 
robbed people of the will to work and it 
costs four or five dollars to get one dollars 
worth of work.” 


Barnett went on to tell of a prospective 
employer who visited five county seat towns 
in this area, recently, trying to employ 
enough men to lay a pipe line. In spite of 
the fact that there is no shortage of man 
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CONGENIAL “BILL” CAPLES, President of Inland Steel Container Company, Chicago, 
in the center, recently addressed members of the Kokomo Foremen’s Club, Kokomo, Ind. 
Above, he discusses the highlights of his address with Russell Chaffin, left, Vice President 
of Continental Steel Corp., and Charles Small, President of the Kokomo Foremen’s Club. 





TENTH ANNIVERSARY HONOREES—Past Presidents of the Tri-County Manage- 


ment Club were honored at Parkersburg, W. Va., recently. Left to right, they are: N. R. 
(Bill) Slater, George Myers, Laird Smith, Homer Wolfe, Walter McKain, Ernie Riggs, 
F. Earl Mason, Paul Hess, and Carl Moellendick. 





power in the area, the recruiter was unable 
to obtain a crew of workers. Most of the 
men he approached were afraid they would 
endanger their government relief status, or 
that they would be compelled to pay income 
tax. He declared that “the country today is 
in grave danger,” but expressed confidence 
that “the truth can lick this menace.” He 
said that the story of business is not being 
told to the people and urged members of the 
Tri-County Management Club, as well as 
all other management men, to do their part 
in overcoming the dangerous doctrine of 
“don’t do anything, we'll take care of you.” 


Dr. Ecke, Marietta College Economist, 
said that an acute problem for both the 
business man and the wage earner is that, 
“we can buy less and less with the more 
and more that we take in.” He expressed 
his belief that the economic situation is not 


entirely desperate, because the dangers are 


being recognized. 

The success of any meeting can be meas 
ured by the interest shown and the subse- 
quent comments. Tri-County wholeheartedly 
recommends to all NAF Clubs that a meet- 
ing along these lines be held at least once 
each year. 


—C.W. Licklider 





Joe: “Is it true that an alligator wont 
bother you if you carry a torch?” 

Moe: “That just depends on how fast you 
carry it.” 
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THE PSYCOLOGY... 


(Continued from Page 9) 
that effect somehow in our industrial 
relations. Something like this hap- 
pened when labor pulled away from 
management. We are not blaming 
anybody. We are simply making an 
observation. 

If we are to face the human re- 
lation problems that we as manage- 
ment men must face and solve, the 
mirage of problems which we must 
solve from day-to-day, I think there 
are a few attitudes we must take. I 
think these are essential if we are to 
use laws of human nature, for unless 
we take certain attitudes we could 
learn every known human law and 
still we couldn't get along with peo- 
ple. So here are certain attitudes that 
we must take if we are going to be 
able to apply techniques of super- 
vision or laws of human nature. 

This reminds me of what one super- 
visor told me. He said, “I studied 
some of these so-called Jaws of human 
nature but they don’t work. I know.” 
Well, he doesn’t know it but what he 
was saying was, “They won't work 
for me because my attitudes are 
wrong. So here are some attitudes 
that we must all take if we are to use 
effectively any of the laws of human 
nature: 

WE CANNOT HOLD GRUDGES. 
Whenever we hold a grudge against a 
person we drive that person away 
from us. We build a wall between 
him and ourselves that we can’t get 
through. The only way we can 
supervise that man is by means of 
authority. We can never gain his 
confidence and trust. Likewise, we 
can never think of a man we super- 
vise as an S. O. B. We build the same 
wall when we do. We, as manage- 
ment men, also must not make alibis. 
Let's have facts. We don’t make 
excuses. Excuses are bad anyway. 
They hurt the individual who makes 
them. 

We, as management men, also must 
not fear. I know of many foremen 
who fear their bosses. They fear the 
president of the company. They are 
afraid of the works manager. I have 
often wondered why. I am not sure. 
I can give you an illustration that 
may throw some light on it. I used 
to be afraid of bankers and for that 
matter I used to be afraid of my boss, 
too. But I often wondered why I 
was afraid of bankers. 1 was scared 
to death of them. I’m not any more. 
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Let me tell you a story which may 
illustrate why I feared bankers. 

It is said that a man by the name 
of John went to his banker friend and 
asked for a loan of $100,000.00. John 
was indignant when the loan was re- 
fused. He told the banker he had 
several thousand dollars of collateral. 
That didn’t make any difference. He 
couldn't borrow $100,000.00 anyway 
So John started to leave. The banker 
called him back and said, “Wait a 
minute. Some time ago I lost one of 
my eyes and I had an operation per- 
formed and a glass eye was substi- 
tuted for the one I lost. The opera- 
tion was so successful that I pride 
myself that no one can tell the differ- 
ence between that glass eye and my 
good eye. Now, if you can tell the 
difference, I'll lend you the $100,- 
000.00.” 

John looked at the banker and said, 
“Let's see—your right eye is the glass 
eye.” 

“That's right,” replied the banker, 
“how did you know?” 

“Because,” replied John, “your 
glass eye looked a little more human 
than the other one.” 

But this isn’t the real reason why 
[ feared bankers. And may I say 
right here that the top management 
men that I have become acquainted 
with have been the finest gentlemen 


that you would want to meet. Some 
foremen think that presidents of 
companies have cold eyes. They 


don’t. They are just as human as 
they can be. I think the reason some 
foremen think they have cold eyes is 
because they are looking at top man- 
agement men through their own eyes 
and their own eyes are full of fear. 
We must get rid of that fear. That is 
something we as foremen must cor- 
rect, for otherwise we cannot become 
effective supervisors or management 
men. 

Something else we management 
men must do. WE MUST THINK 
ABOUT THE MEN WE SUPERVISE 
FIRST; OURSELVES, SECOND. 
We must think of the attitudes that 
we are taking toward them—not the 
attitudes they are taking toward us. 
The attitudes they take toward us 
will take care of themselves if we 
take the right attitudes toward them. 
That’s management-mindedness. 

There is another attitude for us. 
WE MUST THINK OF THE MAN 
UNDER US AS A PERSON FIRST 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Ine. 
1461 W. 75th 8i., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 


LOUIS 8. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
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AND AN EMPLOYEE SECOND. 
John Black doesn’t want to be thought 
of as an employee first in the minds 
of his superiors. He wants to be 
thought of as “John”, an individual. 
a man who has ideas, a man who is 
loyal, a man who has respect, a man 
who is a man. This is simple but 
important. 

Then I think we as management 
men must take a more realistic atti- 
tude toward human nature. 1 think 
we have had a tendency to be either 
sentimental or hardboiled. We have 
got to be realistic. What do I mean 
by being realistic? This: I think there 
are certain attitudes we can take, we 
must take, toward people if we are 
to gain their confidence and goodwill. 
I think there are about four attitudes 
which will enable us to take a real- 
istic view of human nature.  Inci- 
dentally there is an elderly gentleman 
making a very good living today talk- 
ing to management men and telling 
them these four points that I am go- 
ing to give you. He charges $80.00 
per man for this information. You say 
that is a steal. Not at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, $80.00 would be a drop in 
the bucket compared with the re- 
duction in production costs which 
would come as a result of the use of 
these four attitudes. What are they? 


(1) We must not only think but 
we must feel that every person we 
supervise is either sincere, or thinks 
he is sincere, or would prefer to be 
sincere. Is there anyone who does 
not think he is sincere? Of course 
not; and that is the same way with 
the men you supervise. I say we 
must “feel” this as well as think it. 
Perhaps you will say, “But aren't you 
going a little too far with that? Aren't 


(Continued to Page 34) 








with Joe Penfold 


wr been down in Oklahoma 
the past couple of weeks, 


attending the conservation confer- 
ence sponsored annually by the Game 
and Fish Department, Oklahoma 
A & M College and the Izaak Walton 
League. State and Federal experts 
in conservation matters, from neigh- 
boring states and from as far away 
as Tennessee and Illinois, presented 
technical papers and conducted in- 
formal and highly interesting discus- 
sion periods. 

What we liked best about it was 
the good attendance of 4-H Club and 
Future Farmers of America groups. 
They are a wide-awake bunch of 
youngsters. What they are learning 
about conservation of soil, water and 
wildlife, and about sportsmanship, 
too, is the best guarantee we've got 
that hunting and fishing will be pre- 
served for future generations of 
Americans. 

Oklahoma has some mighty fine 
country and fishing that is hard to 
beat. Judging by the number of 
good bird dogs one sees, there’s a 
heap of quail shooting as_ well. 
Western part of the state, the pan- 
handle is in the high plains, is rela- 
tively dry and much like the pan- 
handle of Texas, eastern Colorado or 
western Kansas. Over in the East and 
Southeast, however, you'll find rough, 
hills, abundant 
dense stands of timber, good streams, 
lakes and recreation potentials as 
great as in the better known Ozarks 
of Missouri and Arkansas. 


rugged moisture, 


Believe it or not, Oklahoma brags 
that it has surface acres of 
water than any state in the Union, 
except Minnesota! Lake Texoma, 
the 95,000-acre flood central im- 
poundment that sprawls over the 
Texas and Oklahoma border, heads 
the list, and is the best known by the 
eastern tourist. Its remarkable warm 
water fishing, bass, crappie, bream 
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more 





(bluegills to you), channel cats, 
draws hundreds of thousands of va- 
cationers each year from all over the 
Southwest. Lake Murray State Park, 
in the same section, is another vaca- 
tioner’s paradise. 

And speaking of water, Oklahoma 
now has over 140,000 farm ponds! 
That's a lot of water and a lot of fish- 
ing. State fish technicians are under- 
taking a pretty large research project 
—studying these farm ponds with a 
view to determining what varieties 
of fish should be stocked, in what 
quantities and proportions, to pro- 
vide the greatest sustained yield of 
good fish for food and of good fish- 
ing—just for fun. The farm pond 
program has been stepped up all 
over the country, and it can mean 
conserving water and at the same 
time providing valuable crops of fish, 
furs and water fowl. 

Cooperation in Oklahoma, also, is 
the key to some very effective quail 
and small game habitat improvement 
work. The Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, Soil Conservation Service, Soil 
Conservation Districts and individual 
farmers are working together on wild- 
life plantings for food and cover in 
almost every section of the state. 
The idea is to fence off rough land 
which has little agricultural value, 
plant it to pearl millet, Lespedeza, 
multiflora rose or other suitable 
and provide a_ permanent 


species, 





WOULDN’T YOU GRIN, TOO? This 
young fisherman belongs to Wallie 
Taber, who is doing some lecturing 
around with superb movies of his last 
hunting trip to Africa. Wallie is a real 
sportsman, so if you get a chance, be 
sure and see his movies. 


home and food supply for the wild 
life. 
It’s Murder 

Oklahoma reports that exactly 57 of 
the 65 hunting accidents with firearms 
during 1951 could easily have been 
prevented—if the durn fools had just 
used ordinary, common horse sens¢ 
precautions. There were 16 deaths! 
A check of the reports covering just 
the period of Sept. 1 to Dec. 15, 1951, 
shows there were at least 139 people 
nation-wide killed by firearms while 
hunting. Pennsylvania led the list 
with 20 deaths and Ohio wasn't fai 
behind with 16. 

The mayor of Pahokee, Florida. 
shot and wounded one of his coun- 
cilmen. He had on a polkadot shirt. 
His Honor thought he was a turkey! 


Did You Know? 


One “eager beaver’ will cut over 200 
trees a year. 

One acre of Aspen will support an aver- 
age size beaver colony for from one to two 
and a half years—depending on the num- 
ber of trees to the acre, of course. 

They like ‘em 2 to 3 inches in diameter. 

Blue Gills (bream to you) reproduce at 
a prodigious rate. In West Virginia two 
pairs of adults were stocked in a farm 
pond in May. The pond was seined that 
same fall and 13,000 young blue gills were 
taken. 

See what we mean when we say that if 
the habitat and food supply is good, it’s 
a tough job to deplete a lake just by sport 
fishing. Sport fishing doesn’t include that 
new development, originated in eastern 
Oklahoma, so they tell me, of using the 
old-fashioned hand crank telephone to 
shock the fish right out of the water. That's 
murder, too! 

We've been educated on forest fires— 
some of us, that is, because we set 73% 
of them last year through our carelessness 
—not so on forest pests. Yet these insect 
pests and diseases destroy almost half again 
as much timber each year as does fire. 
They are a lot tougher to fight. 


Not too many years ago, it looked 
as if the pronghorn antelope were 
going out of the American scene. 
From Wyoming comes the report 
that about 39.000 head were taken 
this past hunting season—and there's 
plenty more left. 

A fish gimmick from Maryland. 
Run out of sinkers, did you? Cut an 
empty shaving cream or toothpaste 
tube into small squares or strips. 
Use like a wrap around singer. It 
works. 

Don't forget, we want correspond- 
ence, questions, pictures and just 
plain brags. Get ‘em in. 

See you next month. 
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National Tube Club 
Goes for Fishing 
Hobby in Big Way 


Lorain, Ohio—Fishing is a ma- 
jor summer activity for many mem- 
bers of the National Tube Manage- 
ment Club in Lorain. Indications are 
that the 1952 program will top that 
of 1951, when the club held six fishing 
trips among the Lake Erie Islands. 


Lorain is located on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, and many of the 
foremen at Lorain Works, National 
Tube Division, U. S. Steel Company, 
have been enthusiastic fishing fans 
since early childhood. 


A total of 39 members of the club 
participated in the excursions by 
chartered boat to fishing grounds 
about 18 miles off shore from Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 


Each day’s trip, comprising a full 
day of trolling with approximately 
12 to 14 fishermen on board, resulted 
in good catches of lake pickerel in 
sizes from one pound up to the record 
catch of a seven-pounder by F. L. 
“Lee” Knight, General Foreman, Ma- 
sonry. 


This fish was caught by Knight 
ifter he had yelled “snag” and the 
skipper of the fishing craft had re- 
versed his engine in the usual man- 
ner to clear the line. It was but a 
matter of moments before Knight 
realized he had hold of a fighting fish, 
which provided plenty of excitement 
and suspense before it was hauled in. 


T. R. Snedden, Blast Furnace 
Maintenance Foreman, presented 
Knight with a picture showing him 
holding the fishing “prize” of the 
year. Nelson Daniels, Assistant to 
the Division Superintendent, Mainte- 
nance, and chairman of the fishing 
committee, took pictures on each trip 
and presented prints to the various 
participants. 


Other members of the committee 
were: F. R. Rahotina, Turn Super- 
visor, Mill Accounting; J. E. Tomsic, 
Assistant General Foreman, Masonry; 
and Snedden. Between seasons the 
fishermen hold occasional meetings 
with fishing movies as the principal 
entertainment.—R. E. Neumeyer. 
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Fishing party and “‘catch” after one of the Lorain, Ohio, National Tube 
Management Club’s six chartered boat trips to the Lake Erie Islands last 
summer. Standing, left to right, Harvey Teaman, Fritz Rahotina and Bill 
Rahotina. Second row, Bill Teves, Clarence Meinke, Julius Pandy, Ralph Wal- 
lace, Howard Haupt, Mike Evansco and Bob Knezetic. Front row, Nelson Daniels, 
fishing chairman, Robert Kunzler and George Dick, Executive Vice President of 
the Lorain Banking Company, a guest. Picture was taken at the dock at Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 








In addition to these important features Model BJ Thermostats have 
an important hidden quality that no camera can record. It’s the 
“know-how” accumulated through fifty years of experience produc- 
ing efficient, dependable controls for a wide variety of uses in home 


and industry. 
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““WE NEED REAL LEADERSHIP’’—C. W. 
Ufford, New York City, urges the Kokomo 
Foremen’s Club to apply psychological lead- 
ership. 
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BANNERS AVAILABLE 


Through the efforts of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Management Club, its 
President Don Truttier, its immedi- 
ate Past President Paul Waggoner, 
and the Thomson-Symon Company of 
Terre Haute, the NAF has been able 
to purchase a quantity of “Code of 
Ethics’ banners at very reasonable 
cost. These banners, 42 by 60 inches 
in size and made of heavy white 
cloth, may be obtained from Jean B. 
Adams, NAF Staff Secretary in Day- 
ton, for $2.50 each. 

















MARCH 12, 13, 14, 1952 
8th Annual Conference, American So- 
ciety of Training Directors 
French Lick, Ind. 
March 13 
3rd Annual Industrial Conference 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
MARCH 22, 1952 
Greater New York Area Conference 
New York, N. Y. 
APRIL 12, 1952 
Foreman — Supervisor Management 
Conference Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
APRIL 21-25, 1952 


Management Unity Seminar Dayton 
JUNE 9-13, 1952 
Management Unity Seminar Dayton 





PAA MANAGEMENT ... 


(Continued from Page 27) 
during some of the most impression- 
able years in the lives of the Squad- 
ron members. It gladly accepts this 
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responsibility. The Club also is well 
aware that the Company has gra- 
ciously assisted in the manifold rami- 
fications of operating a unit of this 
nature. Some day it may well be the 
Company's privilege to transport PAA 
Management Club Air _ Explorer 
Squadron No. 2 aboard one of its 
internationally famous Stratocruisers 
to a destination in a foreign country 
for participation in a World Jamboree 
of scout-minded boys from many na- 
tions . a Junior United Nations, 
as it were, totally free of petty preju- 
dices, discriminations, and ominous 
forebodings; and interested only in 
the fulfillment of the Scout Oath: 
“On my honor I will do my best; 

To do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the Scout Law; 
To help other people at all times; 
To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 

W. G. Welborne 


THE IMPORTANCE... 

(Continued from Page 13) 
chosen its foremen with consummate 
skill and oriented them with surpass- 
ing wisdom.) The foremen may al- 
ways confer with all management 
levels to the top if necessary or de- 
sirable. The point is that such a policy 
makes foremen management's voice 
at the worker level; and I believe 
it is a workable policy even in 
unionized plants because it is a 
“channel of communications” policy. 

Because carefully chosen, properiy 
oriented foremen who know their 
technical and operational specialties, 
who know how to get along with hu- 
man beings and who have real man- 
agement status, are the boys who are 
best able to maintain reasonable 
maximum levels of worker output. 

A foreman can be a beneficially 
important part of management. He 
will not be—indeed, he cannot be— 
unless top management so values him 
and publicly gives him that status. 


NAF LEADERS... 


(Continued from Page 11) 

Edwin W. King, industrial security 
coordinator for Ohio, and Lt. Col. 
Robt. Begland, public relations direc- 
tor of Ohio civil defense, addressed 
the NAF directors on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 26. They urged the management 
association leaders to take a lead in 
the civil defense programs in the 
communities represented by them. 
They encouraged the directors to 


sponsor promotion of the “Alert 
America” defense caravans appearing 
in “target area” cities and towns 
throughout the U. S. 


a 


NO SUCH ANIMAL... 


(Continued from Page 12) 
time have to balance out. If the work 
costs twice as much as it once did, 
we are going to pay twice as much 
for what we buy. As long as the 
prices go up along with wages there 
has been no material gain. If, how- 
ever, by better production methods 
and better efficiencies we can increase 
production until the cost is only half 
as much, we have gained something, 
and if what we buy costs only half as 
much, we have doubled our wealth. 

The only real wealth is a man work- 
ing and his real wealth is determined 
by the efficiency of his work. 

The person who sincerely believes 
he is “putting over a fast one” may 
be doing exactly that—but he is only 
“putting it over” on himself. Instead 
of being “out for all you can get,” it 
would be wiser to be “out for all you 
can give.” 

Never did the words “It is better to 
give than to receive” have a fuller 
meaning. 


OPEN DOORS... 


(Continued from Page 14) 
employee to the company and _ his 
responsibility as a citizen to the gov- 
ernment, if we do not break down 
the barrier to the point where, first, 
he feels that we appreciate his prob- 
lem? Remember, we as individuals 
are interested in what “it means to 
me.” 

A well-identified bottleneck in com- 
munications is the inclination on the 
part of so many in management to 
express the opinion that “no news is 
good news.” Often times lack of 
complaint or criticism does not indi- 
cate a happy organization but a poor 
upward communication. Sometimes 
this situation causes a problem to 


actually explode in management's 
face. 

Another bottleneck is indicated 
from comments by management 


which imply that they resent criti- 
cism, even in face of the fact that 
their own actions are less than per- 
fect. If management isn’t willing to 
hear criticism freely, good employees 
are very likely to withhold informa- 
tion. Then all you get in a situation 
of this kind are the gripes from em- 
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pioyees who don't like you anyhow, 
or aren't interested in staying with 
the company. 

INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEE PROBLEMS IM- 
PORTANT. 

One of the biggest and perhaps the 
most important bottleneck is the fact 
that management representatives try 
to dodge the personal problems of 
subordinates, yet it is definitely im- 
possible to divorce the work relations 
from the personal lives of people. An 
aggravation of this bottleneck is man- 
agement’s tendency to fail to act on 
unhappy conditions that have been 
brought to their attention. Such a 
failure can only end in blocking off 
all future communications. Tradi- 
tionally, authority and prestige for 
communications are all on manage- 
ment’s side, but there is no authority 
or pressure for the upward move- 
ment. 

Investigations prove that the worst 
of the many problems in communica- 
tions are solved once that manage- 
ment accepts the fact that it bears 
the biggest blame for poor communi- 
cations. Attitude surveys, sugges- 
tion systems, social gatherings are 
mere motions if they aren’t based on 
a sincere desire to understand people. 

If management sincerely wishes to 
contribute to a better understanding 
of our economic system, its first step 
is the realization of this inherent 
weaknesses in its own communication 
system, and immediately take the 
proper steps to start a free, upward 
movement. 

This is not easily done. It’s not 
quickly done, but the best way to 
start is to begin. The sooner one 
starts, the sooner they will reach that 
all-important point when there is 
immediate acceptance on the part of 
the employees of the things that man- 
agement says. This is pure logic. 

If the employee feels that his boss 
understands and appreciates his prob- 
lem, then when the boss comes down 
with the statement of the company’s 
problem, the employee is inclined to 
listen. 

This may be a year of decision. The 
American work force of 65 million 
men and women can cast our whole 
economy into the discard or firmly 
place our system on a solid founda- 
tion of confidence. The answer lies 
in how and what they understand. 

The destiny lies in the hands of 
men of management. 
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No matter what type of job 
you have .. . precision bor- 
ing, high production, heavy 
cutting . . . sturdy, long- 
wearing Kennametal tools 
will enable your machines 
and your men to do more, 
in less time, at less cost. We 
have hundreds of perform- 
ance reports to prove it—de- 
scribing a wide variety of 
jobs on different types of 
materials. On many of these jobs Kenna- 
metal tooling pays for itself in savings 
effected in grinding, alone—not counting 
reduced tooling costs, and higher produc- 
tivity attained. Let us demonstrate. 


KENNAMETAL Src 


Latrobe, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY... 

(Continued from Page 29) 
you getting pretty close to religion?” 
The answer is, “This is simply an ex- 
planation of human nature. If it gets 
close to religion I can't help that. 
It’s true nevertheless.” 

One superintendent discovered just 
what it meant to really feel as well as 
think that his men were either sin- 
cere, or thought they were, or would 
prefer to be. Some time ago when I 
was walking through a plant I 
stopped and talked with a superin- 
tendent I knew. A little bit along 
in the conversation I asked him if he 
had read the book by Carnegie on 
“How to Win Friends And Influence 
People.” I told him I thought he 
would be interested in reading it. I 
went through the plant again about 
six months later and he motioned for 
me to come over where he was and 
said: 





“I'm in one h of a fix.” 

I asked him what was the matter. 

“Oh”, he said, “I read that book 
you asked me to read.” 

I said: “You mean the Carnegie 
book on “How To Win Friends and 
Influence People?” 

He said that was it. 

I said, “Well, what’s wrong?” 

He replied again, “I'm in one h—— 
of a fix.” 

I said: “Well, what's the matter?” 

“Well.” he said, “in that book it 
says to praise people.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, I assumed that meant to 
praise foremen since I supervise fore- 
men. 

“I think that’s what it does mean.” 

“Well, I did and it got me into this 
fix.” 

“Well, tell me what is wrong?” 

“Oh,” he said, “my foremen have 
discovered that I didn’t mean it.” 

No, you can't supervise people and 
not be sincere. You might get by with 
it for a while but not for very long. 

(2) Another attitude in order to 
take a realistic view toward human 
nature is this. Every man you super- 
vise is either honest, thinks he’s hon- 
est, or would prefer to be honest. 
No, not every man is honest. Not at 
all. Be he thinks he is or believes 
that there are extenuating circum- 
stances which make it impossible for 
him to be honest. He doesn’t feel 
that he is to blame in any way. Thus 
it is true that every man is either 
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honest, or thinks he is honest, or 
would prefer to be. That is a fact 
and when we feel that way about it 
we are in a position to become effec- 
tive managers. 

(3) Another attitude—Every man 
you supervise can do good work, or 
has the ability to learn to do good 
work in some area. I think we have 
overlooked this too much, and I think 
we are prone to look askance, if not 
down, upon employees who are not 
doing good work. 

(4) Another attitude in order to be 
realistic is the first principle of the 
Code of Ethics of the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen: Every man has 
an inherent desire to do good work. 
Note the word “inherent” desire. 
There are many men who because of 
circumstances are not doing good 
work nor do they want to, but they 
feel they are not responsible. Down 
deep in their hearts they do want to 
do good work. Our feeling that they 
have an inherent desire to do good 
work will help considerably in un- 
covering that desire. 

These are four attitudes which if 
we take I think will enable us to have 
a realistic picture of human nature— 
not sentimental nor hardboiled—but 
creative and. progressive. 

I think we, as management men, 
must learn them if we are to keep 
pace with the change in human rela- 
tions and if we are to create the type 
of human relations in industry which 
will make it possible for industry to 
move forward. 

I think there is one other thing 
that we as management men must 
have and that is LOYALTY. I do not 
mean blind loyalty but I mean the 
type of loyalty which is expressed in 
this statement: “Not my company 
right or wrong, but my company 
when right—when wrong, to make it 
right.” 1 think we need to be open 
minded. I think we should not be 
afraid to discuss problems, to express 
our opinions; on the other hand, in 
expressing Our opinions we must not 
try to force our opinions upon any- 
one else nor feel that we are being 
discriminated against if our opinions 
are not accepted. But we should 
still express them to be considered for 
what they are worth. I think this is 
the type of loyalty that we must have. 
Someone has said that an ounce of 
loyalty is worth a pound of tech- 
nique. 


I think that we, as management men. 
have also missed one point which 
was brought out very clearly when 
one of the board of directors visited 
Mr. Patterson, head of United Ai: 


Lines. It is said that as the board 
member came to see Mr. Patterson he 
walked along the halls and observed 
a number of rooms on which he read: 
“First Aid.” When he reached Mr. 
Patterson's office, and after the greet- 
ings were over, he said: “Pat, you 
are spending too much money on 
frills. No wonder we aren't getting 
our dividends as we should.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, as I walked along the halls 
I saw all those rooms with ‘First 
Aid’ signs and it looks like you're 
spending a lot of money.” 

Mr. Patterson made no reply but 
got up from his chair, walked out of 
his office, followed by the director, 
went up on the second floor and 
looked out of the large windows far 
across the street. If you know the 
headquarters of the United Air Lines, 
you know that across the street you 
can see the airport, the hangers, and 
the shops for the airplanes. Mr. Pat- 
terson pointed to one of the fine, 
beautiful planes sitting out on the 
field and asked, “You see that plane?” 

The director replied that he could. 

“That plane costs us $250,000.00 
new and costs us several thousand 
dollars to keep it in repair.” “But,” 
Mr. Patterson turned to his friend, 
“that plane is worthless without a 
pilot. Don’t you think it’s good busi- 
ness to invest a little money in the 
pilot?” 

The director turned and walked 
away. There was nothing more to be 
said. 

You all know that when you invest 
money in a machine or in a building, 
depreciation sets in immediately. But 
when you invest money in an indi- 
vidual, not “depreciation” but “appre- 
ciation” sets in because after an indi- 
vidual grows, develops, learns, he is 
a much better, more effective man 
than he was before and he continues 
to become better and better. In the 
future, industry will spend more 
money as an investment in its per- 
sonnel and it will discover that it will 
receive more dividend on that invest- 
ment than it has ever received on its 
investment in machinery and in build- 
ings and grounds. 
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He was just about to write his name 
on the hotel register when a bedbug 
crawled across the page. 

“Well, this is the limit. Pve been 
bitten by fleas in Missouri, mosqui- 
toes in New Jersey, horseflies in Maine 
and chiggers in Texas, but this is the 
first place P've ever been where a bug 
looked over the hotel register to see 
the number of my room!” 


° oy co} 


You haven't really proved 
If you are a man or mouse 
Until you've spent a winter 
With plumbing outside the 
house. 


° co] Oo 


Student: “I hear the Board of Trus- 
tees is trying to stop necking.” 

Co-ed: “That so? First thing you 
know theyll be trying to make the 
students stop, too.” 


oO oO ° 


Walking down the street with a 
friend one day, a professor passed a 
large fish store where a fine catch of 
codfish, with mouths wide open and 
eyes staring, were arranged in a row. 
The professor stopped, looked at them, 
and clutching his friend by the arm, 
exclaimed: “Heavens, that reminds me 
—I should be teaching a class!” 


- ° °O 


They laid him out on the station 
house floor, and the doctor exam- 
ined him, while the cop who had 
brought him in stood by. The doc- 
tor finished and rose. ““That man’s 
been drugged.” The cop went white 
and shivered. He said: ‘That's 
right, sir. It’s my fault. | drug him 
six blocks.” 
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A KU youth interrupted class 
for the day by telling the biology 
professor his uncle had crossed an 


owl with a goat. ‘An owl with a 
goat?” inquired the professor. 
“What did he get?” 


The KU youth answered meekly, 
“A little hootnanny.” 


O° Cc 2 


“They tell me your wife is out- 
spoken.” 
“By whom?” 


‘ 


“Il can’t sleep,”’ wailed a voice in 
his ear, as the doctor got out of 
bed to answer the telephone at 
three in the morning. 


“Hold the wire,” said the doctor 
crustily. “I'll sing you a lullaby.” 


to oO Oo 


“Is that girls dress torn or am I 
seeing things?” 
“Both.” 


° o 2 


A nut at the wheel, 
A peach at his right. 
A curve in the road, 
Fruit salad tonight. 


Wasteful 


Lady (with newspaper in hand): “It 
says here that a woman in Omaha has 
just cremated her third husband.” 


Old Maid: “Isn't that always the 
way? Some of us cant even get one, 
and others have husbands to burn.” 





Coyboy: ‘’Getting your saddle on 
backword, aren't you?” 


Dude Rancher: “That's all you 
know about it, smarty! You don’t 
know which way I’m going!” 

° °o Q 
Oh, after all is said and done, 

Most anyone can tell 
A hypochondriac is one 

Who's sick of being well! 

o ° oO 

Professor: ““Young man, do you 
know who | am?” 

Freshman: ‘No, sir, but if you 
remember your address, I'll take 
you home.” 

oO oO ° 

“Clarice is certainly wearing a dar- 
ing gown, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, it's daring every man in the 
room.” 





“DOWN AT THE 
SALT MINES” 





“But honey, | put in a full day at 


o“ 


the office, you know . . 
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Dayton Cog-Belts 
bend better...are better? 





Dayton raw-edge Cog-Belts are 
the only V-Belts scientifically de- 
signed to bend as easily as your 
finger. The cogs “close up'’— 
take up the compression as the 
belt goes around the pulley. Re- 
sult: Less strain . . . cooler run- 
ning . . . smaller pulleys .. . 
40% more horsepower . . . much 
longer belt life. 








See HOW MUCH better Cog Belts are! 


This V-Belt drive transmits the power from two diesel engines to a dredge 
pump, which delivers 100 cubic yards of sand and gravel per hour. The 
former drive used 16 ordinary V-Belts which were capable of handling 
140 constant horsepower. But the dredging company wanted to step this 
up to 188 horsepower, to meet new production requirements. Trouble 
was, the increased load meant adding more belts—and there was no room 
for pulleys with more grooves! The Dayton Distributor simply put Cog- 
Belts on the drive. Now the same number of belts carry the increased load 
—and the dredge’s space problem is solved. Whether your drive problem 
is space, cost, or longer life, it will pay you to look into the advantages 
of the Dayton Cog-Belt. 


FOR REGULAR DRIVES . .. THE DAYTON 
THOROBRED V-BELT IS TOPS! 


The Dayton Thorobred V-Belt is the V-Belt for 
—- ccc standard drives, Its patented, three-prime-section 
design, containing high-tenacity rayon cords, and 
its durable double wrap, result in exceptionally 
long life. The Dayton Thorobred V-Belt has set 


completely new standards for long life and 


trouble-free service at minimum cost! 
*T.M. 


See “Belting” in the yellow pages of your local telephone directory for 
the Dayton V-Belt Distributor. Let him solve your drive problems! 


Dayton hwlisex 


V-Belt Costs ; World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 
DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO 











